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CHAPTER ONE 


The Enigma of Parker 


LADY Penelope stood on the steps of Creighton-Ward Mansion, waving 
goodbye to the last of her guests. 


She looked a tiny figure, framed by the massive pillars of pink porphyritic 
granite hewn from the Aberdeen quarries. A tiny figure—but oh, so elegant! 
Over a simple long black dress from the Hardy Amies boutique, she wore a 
petrol-blue and black beaded bolero. Her shoulder-length hair, turned under 
at the ends, framed her face. 


She raised a slender white arm in salute as the long silver S-type Jaguar 
swung down the drive towards the tall gates. She caught a glimpse of Fritz 
Creoni’s white face in the rear window—then the line of tall poplars hid the 
car from view. 


Lady Penelope re-entered the house. As she walked slowly up the 
seventeenth-century oak staircase, past pictures which included priceless 
masterpieces by Rubens, Van Dyck and Ferrarese, she was lost in thought. 
The words of Fritz Creoni, who was an art expert employed by the National 
Gallery, reverberated in her head. 


“T tell you, my dear Lady Penelope, I am deeply disturbed by some of the 
fake paintings I have seen recendy,” he had said, stroking the little black 
goatee which, by contrast, made his plump cheeks seem startlingly white. 
“Oh, this is not the work of any ordinary fraudulent artist, I am sure. I have 
seen some of Europe’s finest art dealers taken in by his reproductions of the 
old masters... If this thing is allowed to continue, the results could be very 
serious.” 


Lady Penelope had reached the staircase landing. It was one of the glories 
of her historic home, with its coved ceiling elaborately decorated with 
flutes, intersected with gilt bands. The walls were hung with paintings, all 
cunningly lit. She paused before her favourite, a Neapolitan of the 


sixteenth-century which showed animals fleeing from a forest fire. For a 
few moments she gazed at it with a faint smile of pleasure on her lips. Then 
the smile slowly vanished. She stiffened, her keen blue eyes concentrating 
on a small section of the painting where the rioting flames towered over 
black shadows ... 


For years she had paused, each time she passed, to admire the picture. She 
knew every shade of colour, every line and every detail. And now she 
suddenly realised that in this one spot on the canvas there was a subtle, 
inexplicable difference. 


She went quickly into the drawing-room. She tugged at the silken bell-sash 
hanging beside the door. Crossing the room to the writing-bureau, she took 
out a typewritten list. She was examining this when her manservant, Parker, 
appeared in the doorway. 


“You rang, m’lady?” 


“Yes, Parker. It appears that someone has stolen one of my most valuable 
pictures.” 


His eyelids fluttered. Apart from that he showed no sign of the shocked 
surprise that he must have felt. For no one appreciated the impossibility of 
burgling Creighton-Ward Mansion more than did Parker. Before entering 
the service of Lady Penelope who was the London and European agent of 
the secret peace corps called International Rescue, he had been a most 
successful burglar. No alarm system had ever baffled him; no locks, bars or 
steel shuttering had ever defied him—until he came to work at Creighton- 
Ward Mansion. Then, even he— Parker, the burglar supreme—had admitted 
defeat. Those first months of ‘casing the joint’ from the inside had 
convinced him that he had made a wise move in ‘going straight’! 


Now he padded, on light feet, into the room—a dapper little man with 
quick, grey eyes set wide, and a large, thick-lipped mouth set like a trap. He 
paused beside the old-fashioned telephone which stood on a Louis XIV 
side-table. “Shall I call the police, m’lady ?" he enquired. 


She shook her head. "Not yet, Parker. I want to make quite sure that the 
Neapolitan hanging on the staircase landing is a fake, put there to cover the 
theft of the real painting.” 


With firm conviction he said: “Well, nobody broke in here, m’lady. I’ll bet 
my kit of burglar’s tools on that... It just ain’t possible!” 


She smiled faintly. “I believe you are right, Parker. Which means that the 
thief may be one of the hired waitresses who served dinner tonight.” She 
held up the typewritten sheet. “I have their names here. But we’ll look over 
them after we’ve put the painting to the test. Would you bring down the 
spectrometre, there’s a good chap.” 


“Yes, m’lady.” 


He carried the black metal case gingerly to the staircase landing, aware that 
he was handling an instrument worth a cool five thousand pounds. He set it 
up facing the painting of the forest fire and watched Lady Penelope set the 
controls which would ionize a sample of the picture’s argon-40 atoms. 


“All right, Parker. Switch on, please!” 


The instrument hummed into life,- a bright beam bathed the picture. A 
counter began to click within the metal casing. Already the magnet had 
begun to draw the argon-40 atoms to a target, and in a moment they would 
be recorded on a graph. Lady Penelope bent over the spectrometre. “Switch 
off, Parker!” she said. 


She tore off a strip of graph paper and straightened up. She held it so that 
Parker could see the erratic ups-and-downs traced in red ink that still 
glistened wetly. 

“I’m afraid I was right, Parker. This is a fake!” she said. 


His jaw muscles quivered. “I am very sorry, m’lady.” 


“Thank you, Parker. Put away the spectrometre, please. I think a cup of tea 
would be very nice, but first I must change into something more suitable, 


for I fear we shall have to start our investigation into this affair without 
delay.” 


Lady Penelope quickly changed into a warm dress of soft green wool with 
checked jerkin and polo neckline and donned one of her innumerable pairs 
of Courreges white boots. 


When she returned to the drawing room she was surprised to find Parker 
standing in front of the french windows, which were swinging open. 


He turned round immediately on her entry, shutting the windows behind 
him. Lady Penelope thought, for a moment, that he seemed rather pale and 
dazed. Poor Parker! she thought. Perhaps he was taking this burglary, 
committed under his very nose, as an effrontery, a personal blow to his 
pride. 


“Tea now, Parker, please,” she said, kindly. “We shall soon get to the 
bottom of this fraud, clever as our opponents may now seem.” 


She curled up on the settee, smoking a Turkish cigarette in her jewelled 
holder and studying the names of the waitresses. As he crossed towards the 
antique bureau by Gillow of Lancaster, she said: “Each one of these women 
was checked out very carefully by Security, Parker. But I see that one of 
them went sick just before dinner tonight, and was replaced by another 
woman. Her name is Estelle de Sale. Do you remember her, Parker?” 


He paused to think, holding Lady Penelope’s favourite Sevres cup and 
saucer in his hand. “I fancy I do remember her, m’lady. The others called 
her Stella. She was the one with the straight black hair, sort of braided at the 
back.” 


“Ah yes!” She nodded thoughtfully. “A handsome woman, I thought. 
Rather Italian looking.” She looked at the list again. Parker went on serving 
tea. He touched a button hidden behind the beading of the bureau. The robot 
tea device glided forward from a lower compartment. 


He filled the cup, adding a single lump of sugar and a slice of lemon, but no 
cream. Then, with his back turned towards Lady Penelope, he dropped a 


tiny tablet into the cup. 


Having carefully stirred it, he carried the tea to the gate-legged table beside 
the settee. “Thank you, Parker,” said Lady Penelope. 


She extinguished her cigarette in an onyx ashtray, and handed the 
typewritten sheet to Parker. “See if Security have any record of this Estelle 
de Sale,” she told him. 


“Yes, m’lady.” 


He made no move to go, however. From under his heavy eyelids, he might 
have been studying the list—or he might have been watching his employer 
sipping her tea. 


She glanced up at him. “Is something the matter, Parker?” 


He shrugged his broad shoulders. “I was just wondering how long it takes 
the knockout pill to work, m’ lady.” 


She paused with the Sevres cup half-way to her lips. For a moment she 
gazed uncomprehendingly into the tea. Then it dawned on her what he 
meant. She began to uncurl her legs. “Parker! You don’t mean...” Her voice 
trailed off. She set down the cup with an unsteady hand. “You haven’t 
drugged me?” 


He sighed regretfully. “I’m afraid so, m’lady... Careful now!” He caught her 
as she swayed back. Gently he lowered her unconscious form to the settee. 


From the top pocket of his uniform, he took an object like a cigarette case. 
Raising the lid, he drew out an aerial the length of a knitting-needle. He 
touched a switch and spoke into the device: “Silkworm! This is P for Parker 
calling Silkworm! Reporting first part of mission accomplished.” 


He put the pocket radio away. He went out of the drawing-room, and 
returned a few moments later with his chauffeur’s cap set neatly on his 
head. Over his arm hung her chinchilla coat. Mechanically he picked up her 


limp form in his arms, walked carefully down the oak staircase, and out into 
the garage. 


The pink Rolls Royce was waiting. It had the registration FAB 1—and it 
was a car packed with the most cunning devices that the best scientific 
brains of the twenty-first century could conceive. 


Parker set Lady Penelope gently on the rear seat. He secured her with a 
safety-belt, and then climbed into the driving seat. He switched on the car’s 
sidelights, and the garage doors rolled silently upwards, operated by 
electric-eye control. 


The Rolls Royce passed the impressive entrance to the Mansion, purred 
down the drive and reached the road through tall double gates which 
opened and closed by remote control. 


Parker drove along fast. At that hour of the night the road was free from 
traffic. Yet there was a suspicion of recklessness in the way he drove. 


Never a man to take unnecessary risks, Parker had always kept the 
tremendous speed and powers of FAB 1 under the curb of his gloved 
hands... But tonight he took risks that would have saddened the heart of his 
employer—if she had not been lying drugged. 


Parker was behaving in another strange way, too. He braked suddenly at a 
side-road, switched off his lights, and tore down it like a madman. Several 
times he doubled back on his tracks in this way. Eventually, satisfied that he 
had shaken off any possible pursuers, he turned towards the hills. 


He reached his rendezvous forty miles away well within the half hour. It 
was a lonely hill farm above the eight hundred foot contour, huddled for 
shelter under a granite outcrop. Low rain clouds were hiding the hill tops 
and a mizzle of misty rain was falling. But the Rolls Royce contemptuously 
flicked away the droplets with its powerful wiperblades. 


A broken-down gate showed up suddenly in the headlights. Parker trod on 
the brake. He left the engine running, jumped out and ran to open the gate. 
He had his back turned to FAB 1 exactly fifty-six seconds. But in that time 


a black shadow flitted silently from the cover of some nearby trees. Six 
rapid strides the figure took towards the car, then bent to slap something on 
the underside of the rear wing, and just as quickly melted into the darkness. 


Parker returned. The Rolls Royce leapt forward through the gateway onto a 
badly-kept track. As it lurched away through a succession of deep potholes, 
the man in the shadows turned to the northeast, shaded a torch in his hands 
and flashed a brief signal. 


A mile away, in the shelter of a sheep cote, a man in black oilskins turned 
with a grunt to where his companion was making adjustments to a black- 
light camera mounted on a tripod. 


“There’s the signal, Ed!” he said in a low voice. “Switch on the receiver.” 


They crouched over a tiny speaker, which gave off a series of hisses and 
crackles. “For Pete’s sake! Where’s he bugged that car—under the back 
axle?” snorted the first man. 


“Quiet!” said Ed. “Jack probably stuck it under one of the wings ... Listen!” 


The speaker had quietened down now. They heard the car door open. There 
were footsteps— obviously Parker’s—which halted as a deep voice rapped: 
“Hold it! What do you want?” 


Parker’s voice: “Silkworm!” 
Then came the deep voice again: “Okay, Parker! Where’s Lady Penelope?” 
“In the car—still unconscious.” 


“Bring her out!” Sounds of movement towards car and noise of door being 
slammed. “Okay, Parker. The hoverjet is in the field. Come on! Let’s all 
clear out of this damp, misty hole!” 


The movements died away. There followed the throaty whine of the 
hoverjet. 


The man in black oilskins turned to his companion. “Start the camera, Ed! 
They’re taking off.” 


The camera began to whirr. The black-light attachment buzzed. “We’re in 
luck!” said Ed. “They’re coming overheard. We’ll get some perfect 
pictures!” 


A few moments later the black shape of the hoverjet passed over the sheep 
cote. Its downdraught almost knocked over the tripod. The man in black 
oilskins said: “Well, that’s enough. Let’s go and pick up Jack and make our 
report.” 


mK OK OK 


At that moment, in the back of a huge Roadliner truck racing southwards on 
the M1, Lady Penelope opened her eyes. She lay quite still on the leather 
divan upon which she was stretched. Her highly-trained defensive instinct 
warned her against any movement, at least until she had surveyed her 
surroundings. 


Apparently the huge truck had been converted into a mobile office, with 
rooms leading off it. The office was tastefully decorated in contemporary 
style, and furnished with desk, filing-cabinet and easy chairs ... There was 
just one thing which did not fit into the modern decor. It was a picture on 
the wall—a picture of animals fleeing from a forest fire ... 


As her eyes widened at the sight of it, a man chuckled nearby. It was a dry, 
mirthless sound. Lady Penelope recognised it at once. She sat up, 
smoothing her rumpled dress and brushing her tumble of golden hair. From 
his seat behind the desk, Mr. Steelman leaned forward, his dark eyes 
glinting behind his steel-rimmed spectacles. 


“T wanted you to feel quite at home, Lady Penelope—so I brought along 
your Neapolitan picture!” he said. 


He had hoped to sting her into a sharp rejoinder —but he was disappointed. 
She parried his stare with a cool gaze. “The next time you are going to hide 
your theft by hanging a replica—make sure that it is a good one, Mr. 


Steelman,” she murmured. “The one hanging on my Staircase is quite 
obviously a fake!” 


The tables were very neatly turned. Two patches of red in the man’s thin 
cheeks testified to the bull’s-eye which her words had scored. “It was a 
good reproduction of the Neapolitan!” he ground out. 


She smiled, adding salt to the wound. “Good? Yes—but not good enough!” 
she replied. 


He picked up an ebony ruler, and his fingers closed around it until the 
knuckles showed white. “You are in no position to sneer at me, Lady 
Penelope!” he warned. “I have waited and planned a long time for this little 
—er—kidnapping!” 


She leaned back, looking at Steelman with an almost bored expression. But 
he was not to be balked of his chance to gloat. “You must admit that it was 
all very neatly done, having you kidnapped by your own manservant. What 
price your faithful Parker now? Eh, Lady Penelope?” 


She heard him out without the flicker of an eyelid. He was not to know that, 
beneath the languid exterior, her mind was turning over— and then 
rejecting—the possibility that Parker had been bribed. She raised her hand 
casually as if to adjust an earring. But her fingers found the lobe naked. She 
saw her enemy smile. 


“No, Lady Penelope! Not this time!” he said. “You have escaped too many 
times with those midget devices you secrete so cleverly. So I instructed 
Parker to remove them before he brought you to me... I believe your ear- 
ring was a miniature radio set, eh? And he also removed the pearl-headed 
pin from your dress ... That would be the homing device to allow your 
fellow agents to follow us, I believe.” 


She shrugged slim shoulders. “All the same, I think International Rescue 
will know where I am, Mr. Steelman,” she murmured. 


He laughed, rubbing thin, sensitive hands together. “Why yes! Of course 
they know where you are! That is the cleverest part of my plan!” he said. 


“Let me explain... I allowed your fellow-agents to track you to the hill farm 
where Parker brought you. A few minutes later a hoverjet left there. Your 
agents took black-light pictures of the hoverjet as it passed overhead. They 
showed you and Parker aboard... But shortly after that the hoverjet crashed 
into the sea... They are still looking for your bodies!” 


Lady Penelope nodded. “A clever idea, Mr. Steelman!” she admitted. “You 
had dummies made like Parker and myself in the plane?” 


“Of course!” Steelman took off his glasses and polished them. As he 
replaced them, he reached forward to touch a button on his desk. “Perhaps 
you would like to hear the report which your fellow-agent Roger Lyon sent 
through to International Rescue about an hour ago. We intercepted it and 
taped it!” he said. 


She heard Roger’s voice then. “I’m sorry, Jeff, but it’s bad news... The 
hoverjet came down in the sea... Not a trace of Lady Penelope or Parker.” 


Then came the American voice of Jeff Tracy, leader of the world’s most 
secret peace corps: “But Roger, are you absolutely sure they were on that 
plane?” 


“Absolutely! Our black-light pictures showed them both on board.” 


There was a short silence. When Jeff spoke again, there was an edge of 
sorrow to his voice: “Take over as London agent, will you, Roger? And— 
try to find out who did this, huh?” 


“Don’t worry!” Roger’s voice came as if through clenched teeth. “I’ll find 
out!” 


The man behind the desk switched off the tape with a sharp laugh. “Brave 
words from your Mr. Lyon!” he said. “But I am afraid he will not succeed. 
We have covered our tracks so that no one will ever find us.” 


He touched another button on his desk. “You will excuse me now, I’m sure, 
Lady Penelope! I have some business details to attend to.” 


A woman appeared in the doorway. She had straight black hair tied in a bun 
at the back, and Lady Penelope recognised her at once as the waitress 
Estelle de Sale, whom she suspected of stealing the Neapolitan. 


“Stella, will you show Lady Penelope to her room in a moment?” he asked. 


She answered in an Italian accent: “How soon we get to ship? What about 
police?” 


He frowned. “Leave the arrangements to me, Stella!” he snapped. “And 
don’t worry about the police... Just send Parker in here to me. It’s time he 
had another little indoctrination! I’m sure you would like to watch, Lady 
Penelope.” 


Stella grinned maliciously at the other woman. She went out, and returned a 
moment later hustling an unresisting Parker by the arm. Lady Penelope 
gave him a searching glance. His heavily-hooded eyes showed recognition, 
but no embarrassment. It was so unlike his normal shrewd glance that she 
sensed immediately that something was wrong. 


Steelman motioned him into a chair. He obeyed at once. Then the man at 
the desk produced from a drawer the red, button-studded panel which she 
recognised, from previous encounters with this evil genius, as the controls 
for his amazing robots. 


He swivelled his chair to face one of the walls. A section of it slid apart, 
and out stepped one of Mr. Steelman’s robots. It moved towards the chair in 
which Parker sat, its massive feet thudding even through the thick carpet. It 
halted in front of Parker. 


Steelman touched his controls again. This time a panel in the sightless steel 
face of the robot slid aside ... Now the monster was no longer sightless! A 
brilliant green eye glowed down at Parker who rose slowly to his feet, as if 
compelled, his eyes staring at the robot’s hypnotic eye. 


“Now, Lady Penelope!” crooned Steelman. “I shall show you how I made 
Parker betray you!” 


CHAPTER TWO 


All is Explained! 
“PARKER! You have done well—very well to bring Lady Penelope here!” 


It was Steelman’s voice, pitched low and crooning. He was leaning over the 
desk, a half-smile on his face as he watched for Lady Penelope’s reaction. 


“Thank you, sir!” Parker answered without taking his eyes from the robot. 
Steelman went on: “Of course, we don’t want her to escape again—do we?” 


Lady Penelope darted forward before Steelman could jump to his feet. She 
grabbed Parker and pulled him forcibly away from the robot. Shaking him, 
she cried: “Parker!” 


For a moment he gazed at her dully. Then something like a flicker of 
recognition appeared in his eyes... “M’ lady!” he began. 


Lady Penelope found herself grabbed and pulled roughly back onto the 
divan by Stella, who had rushed into the room. 


Steelman opened a drawer and took out a gun. He laid it on the desk. “That 
was very foolish of you!” he said bleakly. “It was also quite futile! Parker is 
in my power—mine and my wonderful robot’s!” 


He sat back in his chair and motioned to Parker. “I’m going to make you 
responsible for seeing that she does not escape, Parker!” he said briskly. 
“Come and take this gun, will you?” 


“Yes, sir!” Parker obeyed. He stood looking at the weapon in his hands, 
then raised his eyes to look at Lady Penelope. It was a vacant but 
calculating glance, full of menace. 


Steelman was speaking again: “You know how to use the gun, Parker?” 


“Yes, sir!” 
“Then don’t hesitate to use it if she tries to escape! Is that understood?” 


Parker slipped the gun into his pocket. “Yes, sir!” he said, and walked out of 
the room. 


Steelman rose to his feet, rubbing his long white hands together. He crossed 
towards the divan and gazed down at Lady Penelope, still held in the 
foreign woman’s grip. “I’m sure you won’t try and escape now, eh?” he 
crooned. “You know better than anyone how accurately Parker can shoot!” 


As Lady Penelope returned his stare coldly, he turned angrily away. “Take 
her away, and lock her up until we reach my cruiser,” he rapped. 


Stella nodded. She released her grip on Lady Penelope. “Outside!” she 
snapped. “And no tricks!” 


When the two women had left the room, Steelman went over to the picture 
on the wall. For a few moments he stood before it, lost in admiration for the 
artist’s genius. “Oh yes, indeed!” he murmured to himself. “The man must 
have been almost as clever with the palette and brushes as I am with my 
electronic devices!” He glanced over his shoulder to where the robot stood, 
its hypnotic eye now shuttered again. “Don’t worry, my friend!” he 
chuckled aloud. “Not even this famous painting can rival you as a 
masterpiece of human ingenuity.” 


He put his hand up and pressed a corner of the painting’s gilded frame. The 
picture slid aside to reveal a small television screen. He touched a control 
and the darkness of the screen dissolved into whorls of light. Suddenly a 
face came into focus, the face of a man with staring eyes and a long black 
moustache that dropped from beneath a large, hooked nose. 


“Ts that you, Signor Steelman?” the man asked. 


“Yes, it’s me,” replied Steelman. “Now listen carefully, Luigi. I want you to 
tell the Contessa headlights swept the hedgerows as it sped along at 
breakneck speed. 


The port from which Steelman had chosen to embark was a typical haven 
for yachtsmen and jet-power boatsmen. But not one among the huddle of 
Sleek hulls in the harbour equalled Steelman’s cruiser for advanced design 
and obvious power in performance. Lady Penelope had a chance to appraise 
the tremendous power of the cruiser as she was hustled out of the Roadliner 
by Estelle de Sale. Escape was impossible, because the woman had tied her 
arms behind her back with a silk scarf. So as she was marched, without 
ceremony, across the rough timbers of a pier, Lady Penelope was busy 
taking mental snapshots of the vessel’s rakish lines and swept-back 
superstructure. 


The thought occurred to her that she could soon dispose of Estelle with one 
of her Judo legholds and make a dash for safety. But she abandoned the idea 
as her quick eyes caught sight of Parker watching her from the shadows, the 
gun in his hand. 


The woman pushed her, stumbling, up the gangplank and hurried her below 
deck. Thrusting her prisoner into a cabin which contained a small bed and a 
single chair, Estelle smiled cattily. “I know this doesn’t compare with that 
gorgeous bedroom of yours in Creighton-Ward Mansion, my lady!” she 
jeered. “I took the liberty of peeping in there during your party the other 
night... Still, I’m sure it will do you no harm to learn how the other half of 
the world lives.” 


Ignoring the provocative intent behind these remarks, Lady Penelope asked 
calmly: “Would you mind undoing my arms now, since I am to be locked 
up in here?” 


The other shook her head. “Oh no! I’ve heard about you, Lady Penelope! 
They say you have a genius for escaping. I’m leaving you tied up... And 
don’t forget that your faithful manservant is on guard, waiting to shoot you 
if you try anything this time!” 


The cabin door slammed and the key tumed in the lock. Lady Penelope lay 
down on the bed. A few minutes later the whine of the powerful engines 
told her that the voyage had begun—for her a voyage to uncertainty and 
danger. She tried to sleep, but sleep would not come readily. Her mind, 
trained to accept dangers calmly, was close to depression at the thought of 


her most trusted ally, Parker, having been turned into a deadly enemy by the 
evil machination of a man who would stop at nothing. One thing she knew 
for certain-escape was out of the question, until she could take Parker with 
her, restored to his old, urbane self... It was with this thought in her mind 
that she finally drifted off to sleep. 


Her awakening was sudden. It sliced across the fringes of a disturbed 
dream. She had an overwhelming sense of imminent danger, but her 
training refused to allow her human instinct of panic to hold sway. Instead 
she lay still, forcing herself to breathe as if still asleep. Cautiously she 
peeped from beneath her long eyelashes ... 


First she saw the gun trained at her, and then she saw Parker. She opened 
her eyes full then. Very slowly she rolled off the bed into a sitting position. 
The muzzle of the gun followed every movement. 


“Do you know who I am, Parker?” she said softly. 


“Yes, m’lady... Mr. Steelman says to bring you ashore. He says to shoot you 
if you try to escape.” 


She stood up. “And you will do what Mr. Steelman tells you?” 
“Yes, m’ lady.” 


Lady Penelope lowered her voice. “Mr. Steelman is not your friend, Parker. 
I am your friend ... Don’t you want to go back to Creighton-Ward Mansion 
with me and drive FAB 1 again?” 


The mention of her pink Rolls Royce brought a faint flicker into his sharp 
grey eyes. But it died away just as quickly. “You must come ashore now, 
m’lady!” The gun barrel glistened in the cabin light as he motioned towards 
the door. 


Lady Penelope stepped past him. She had mounted the bottom stair of the 
steps leading upwards when Parker’s voice stopped her. “M’ lady!” 


She turned. To her astonishment he was holding out to her with his free 
hand her own chinchilla coat. He must have brought it into the cabin and 
placed it on the chair before she awoke. 


“It’s dawn outside, m’lady, and a bit nippy in the sea air,” he said. “So I 
took the liberty of bringing this along.” 


She smiled at him. “That was very thoughtful of you, Parker... Would you 
untie my arms so that I can put the coat on?” 


“Certainly, m’lady!” 


As he untied the tightly-knotted silk scarf, the blood rushed into her arms 
with a tingling sensation. But she scarcely noticed it. For suddenly it was if 
a heavy load had been lifted from her shoulders ... So Steelman had not 
gained complete control of Parker’s mind with his robot-eye. Here was a 
flash of the old Parker—thoughtful and considerate of her every need. 


“Thank you, Parker!” She slipped into the coat and turned to look at him. 
Now that she was so close to him, she could see the glazed-over look which 
gave his grey eyes an entirely unnatural appearance... 


Suddenly he frowned. She saw his head come up. He sniffed... Lady 
Penelope realised what was happening. Although no words of hers had 
managed to break through the barrier which Steelman’s hypnotism had 
raised between them, her perfume was doing the trick! It was probably the 
most distinctive perfume in the world—certainly the most expensive, for it 
was specially made for her by Jacques Verre in Paris, and called Soupgon de 
Peril, meaning Suspicion of Danger: a very apt title in this case! 


But, as Parker stood hesitating beside her, Lady Penelope saw Steelman 
appear at the head of the companionway. “Bring her up, Parker!” he rasped. 
“The car is ready.” 


“Yes, Mr. Steelman!” Parker raised the gun and motioned her to ascend the 
steps. His face had become that of an automaton again at the first sound of 
Steelman’s voice. 


She climbed to the deck. It was a clear crisp dawn. The breathtaking beauty 
of the ice-blue sky above that deserted stretch of coastline struck a chord in 
her memory at once. In her young life, Lady Penelope had become a 
veteran world-traveller, especially since she had joined forces with 
International Rescue. And no place on earth lived more fondly in her 
memories than Italy and the golden days spent bathing from Italian beaches 
... As if to confirm her guess, a man began to whistle on the jetty, and the 
melody was the haunting “Un Primavera” ... 


A rough hand on her shoulder sent Lady Penelope staggering towards the 
gangplank. It was Estelle de Sale. “Don’t stand and stare, my lady!” she 
rapped. “You are a prisoner, not a tourist. March!” 


A long, sleek, olive-green Alfa-Romeo 3,000 cc. Inter-City saloon awaited 
them. As they approached, they saw Mr. Steelman talking to the driver, a 
great ox of a man with staring eyes and a black moustache that drooped 
from beneath a large hooked nose. 


Steelman turned, his cold eyes drilling into Lady Penelope. “Well, well! 
Wasn’t it thoughtful of Parker to bring your coat along, Lady Penelope!” he 
sneered. “You see, he is obeying my orders to take good care of you.” 


She climbed into the rear door of the Alfa-Romeo, aware of the driver’s 
penetrating gaze upon her. Estelle followed her. Lady Penelope heard her 
murmur a greeting to the driver: “Comme va, Luigi?" 


“Bene, Stelle!” His voice was deep and gravelly. “Andiamo a Pontioia!” 


Parker got in next to Estelle de Sale, and Steelman sat beside the driver. The 
splendid car leapt forward like a greyhound. Twenty... thirty miles flashed 
by. Nobody spoke. Lady Penelope was busy cataloguing every landmark for 
future reference —a farm with white walls, a huge combine-har-vester, a 
small village with a trattoria ... She was surprised not to have been 
blindfolded for this trip. She could only presume that her captors were 
confident she would not escape—alive! 


The Alfa-Romeo began to slow down. Olive groves stretched away down a 
hillside to the right. To the left a broad drive opened up. The car’s sleek 


nose turned in between ornate gates, and Lady Penelope caught the name 
Malatesta inscribed on one of them. 


The driveway seemed to go on for miles. Soon the steep road levelled off, 
and before them towered the ancient stone walls of a castello. The car 
whispered to a halt before the steps which led to great double doors, 
studded with brass. 


As Lady Penelope got out of the car, Steelman bowed mockingly in her 
direction. “Welcome to Pontiora!” he said. “Luigi tells me that your 
apartment is all ready for you.” 


The driver grinned, with a flash of perfectly white teeth. “Si, Signor 
Steelman! All ready!” “Good!” said Steelman. “Then I shall take her down 
there in a moment. But first I want her to see something of our little—er— 
industry here.” He snapped his fingers towards Parker. “You! Bring the 
picture. It’s in the boot,” he said. 


Parker went to the back of the car and returned with a box. Steelman 
nodded. “You remember my orders about Lady Penelope?” 


“Yes, sir... If she tries to escape, I must shoot her,” said Parker. 
“Excellent! Then let’s go inside the castello, shall we?” 


The interior of that huge pile of stone showed little of the grandeur it must 
once have known. Neglect and decay were apparent everywhere from the 
threadbare tapestries drooping from the walls to the peeling gilt on the 
omate ceilings. Their feet clattering with a hollow ring on the dusty 
floorboards, they walked to a door that led into what had once been the 
banquet hall. Now it was crammed with long trestle tables, the tops of 
which were completely hidden by the leaves of some kind of tree. 


“Mulberry leaves!” said Steelman, as if answering an unspoken question. 
“You see the Famiglia Malatesta has fallen on hard times, and this little 
silk-making industry is the way in which the Contessa Malatesta—she is the 
last of the line, poor dear—is trying to save her family home from being 
sold.” 


Lady Penelope realised that the mulberry leaves were alive with silkworm 
grubs. As Steelman finished speaking, she could hear the soft crunching of 
the millions of feeding insects. 


“Busy little fellows, aren’t they?” said Steelman, glancing towards her. 
“And of course they keep other people busy, too!” 


He led the way through other huge rooms, where carved cherubs and stem 
Italian ancestors gazed down upon brown-faced country girls and men 
working at the various processes of silk-making. At last Steelman led the 
way into the library, a room which retained all its grandeur, being 
sumptuously carpeted and furnished with exquisite taste. 


Steelman waited for Estelle and Parker to enter, then locked the door. “This, 
Lady Penelope, is where the Contessa runs her little industry. The boss’s 
office, you might say... Come along!” 


He walked across the room, past a huge mahogany desk on which Lady 
Penelope noticed a large framed photograph of an elderly woman with high, 
aristocratic cheekbones, and gold-rimmed spectacles which were attached 
to her dress by a black cord. This presumably was the Contessa, she told 
herself. 


Steelman had stopped in front of the white marble chimneypiece carved 
with infant Bacchanals. Above it hung a Canaletto picture of the Grand 
Canal, Piazzetta and Dogana in Venice. For a moment he stood gazing up at 
this picture. Then he reached out to twist the head of one of the carved 
infants. As he did so, a section of the bookcases lining the wall next to the 
chimneypiece revolved inwards. 


Steelman motioned Lady Penelope towards the aperture. “I’m sure you 
must have guessed that the silk industry nonsense is just a blind, Lady 
Penelope,” he said. “Now you shall see what lies behind it.” 


She stepped through the secret entrance and found herself in a lift. When 
the four of them were inside Steelman closed the gates. The lift sank 
soundlessly. 


They stepped out into a stone-walled, stone-flagged corridor where the air 
was damp and chill. 


“A handy hiding-place for my _particular—ah—requirements, Lady 
Penelope,” said Steelman. “These are the dungeons of the Castello 
Malatesta!” 


The ring of their feet on the stone flags roused hollow echoes in that 
subterranean hideout. In one of the large cells leading off the corridor, Lady 
Penelope caught sight of several of Steelman’s robots, standing in silent 
rows beside a workbench cluttered with the intricate machinery which gave 
these steel monsters their extraordinary powers. 


Steelman stopped in front of an apparently blank wall. He reached his hand 
high above his head to cut an electric-eye beam, and the wall slid back from 
sight. As it did so, a blast of warm air struck Lady Penelope. 


Steelman turned towards her. “Welcome to Aladdin’s cave, Lady 
Penelope!” he mocked. 


It was like walking into one of the great National Galleries—the Louvre, 
the Uffizi in Florence, the Prado in Madrid—she thought, as she passed 
through a series of galleries hung with pictures. But her astonishment 
deepened when she recognised masterpieces which, indeed, belonged to 
some of the famous centres whose names had flashed into her mind. 


Steelman watched her closely, drinking in her astonishment with relish. She 
stared at Renoir’s Dance at the Moulin de la Galette. 


“From the Louvre, of course!” murmured Steelman at her elbow. 
She moved on to a famous Rubens: The Madonna Presenting Saint 
Ildefonso with his Chasuble .. . “From the Kunsthistorisches Museum in 


Vienna!” she marvelled aloud. 


“Exactly!” gloated Steelman. “And this one over here is from the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington ... You recognise it of course?” 


Lady Penelope nodded. “It’s The Adoration of the Magi by Botticelli.” 


Steelman chuckled. “Would you like to see a Goya, an El Greco, a 
Rembrandt or a Titian?” 


She scarcely heard him. She was remembering what Fritz Creoni had been 
telling her only a few hours before about the flood of expert fake paintings. 
Now the presence of these masterpieces from the world’s galleries was 
explained! But the audacity of the whole venture took her breath away. 


Steelman was watching her closely. “But of course you and International 
Rescue had stumbled upon our little idea of gathering the world’s art 
treasures, and leaving reproductions in their place— hadn’t you?” 


Lady Penelope switched to bluff. Pulling her chinchilla around her with an 
impatient gesture, she said coldly: “Don’t be ridiculous. How can these be 
the originals? They must be reproductions!” 


Two patches of colour suffused Steelman’s cheeks, and she knew that she 
had scored a hit. “You don’t believe me?” he choked. “Very well, then. 
Follow me. [ll show you.” 


He stalked away down one of the well-lit galleries. Lady Penelope 
followed. Estelle walked behind her with Parker, who was still carrying the 
box. Steelman opened a door and Lady Penelope found herself in a vast 
artist’s workshop. Several white-smocked artists were standing in front of 
easels, working industriously with brush and palette. But it was obvious that 
they were not creating original work, for occasionally each artist would step 
back, lay down his palette and brushes, and turn to a switchboard to make 
readings from various instruments, and adjust switches and dials. 


“These men are expert artists,” said Steelman. “They are able to make 
perfect reproductions of famous pictures with the help of that machine you 
see them using. I invented that machine, Lady Penelope.” 


“Very clever of you,” she said. “But what about the Neapolitan you stole 
from my collection? That fake you substituted did not fool me, Mr. 
Steelman. Nor did it stand up to the spectrometre test.” Steelman glowered 


with rage. “All right! It failed the test!” he stormed. “But that was not the 
fault of my machine. It was the fault of the bungling fool who was 
operating it. .. And it shan’t happen again!” He whirled towards Parker and 
held out his hand. “Give me the gun, Parker.” 


“Yes, sir.” 


Snatching the pistol from the other’s hand, Steelman strode towards one of 
the artists, at work in the furthest corner. “Pierce!” he snapped. 


The artist looked up, startled, from the canvas on which he was working. 
“Oh! It’s you, Mr. Steelman! Have you been away?” 


Steelman answered quietly, but the man missed the icy note of danger in his 
voice. “Yes, Pierce! I’ve been away—to England, to get hold of the 
Neapolitan forest fire picture. You remember it, of course?” 


"Oh yes! The 16th-century painting. I did the reproduction of that a month 
ago.” 


Steelman motioned Parker forward. “Open the box, Parker. Show Mr. 
Pierce the picture.” 


Parker obeyed. Inside the box, the painting from Lady Penelope’s collection 
lay on a lining of foam rubber. Steelman waved the gun. “Look at it, Pierce. 
Look carefully, will you? Do you still think your reproduction would pass 
for the original?” The menace in Steelman’s voice suddenly registered in 
Pierce’s brain. Lady Penelope saw stark fear leap into the man’s face. His 
eyes flickered from the gun to the painting and back. 


“]—I—did my best, Mr. Steelman!” He was stuttering with fear. “It was an 
—an extremely difficult subject to reproduce.” 


“Really!” Steelman sneered openly. Leaning forward to look at the painting 
on the easel, he asked: “And what is the project this time, Pierce?” 


The artist gulped. “I’m working on a Cezanne, Mr. Steelman,” he dithered. 
“Tt’s the Old Woman With Rosary./span>” 


“Ah yes!” Steelman picked up a knife with his free hand. He tapped the 
picture thoughtfully with it. “This is the Cezanne in the London National 
Gallery. A rather special assignment—and urgent, too! We are going to 
make the switch very soon now ... Finding it too difficult for you, Pierce?” 
The man was having trouble with his breathing. “No, no, Mr. Steelman!” he 
gasped. “This one is going very well... Your—your machine is so exact!” 


“Naturally, you fool!” As Steelman barked the words, he slashed at the 
picture with the knife. 


It ripped the half-finished canvas from top to bottom. 


Pierce stretched out a protecting hand, but it was knocked aside. Now the 
gun was pointing straight at the trembling artist. “Yes, Pierce. My machine 
is very exact. But you are not! You bungled the Neapolitan! It was 
recognised as a fake almost as soon as we had made the switch ... You have 
failed us, Pierce—and we have no room for failures in this organisation. ” 


The palette dropped from the man’s nerveless fingers. He began to retreat, 
hand held out to protect himself: “Don’t—don’t shoot me, Mr. Steelman! I— 
I shan’t make another mistake!” 


“No, you won't, Pierce!” said Steelman. He beckoned to someone standing 
in the shadows behind Pierce’s back. “You won't have the chance again... 
You’re finished ... Take him away!” 


A burly Italian stepped from the shadows. He had an automatic rifle slung 
round his shoulders and a pistol in a holster at his hip. He grabbed the 
artist by the shoulders and dragged him roughly through a doorway. 


Steelman turned, thrusting the gun into his pocket. “Well, Lady Penelope! 
Do you believe now that the pictures you have just seen are all the 
originals, stolen from the world’s great galleries?” 


She nodded. “Yes, Mr. Steelman. I believe you now,” she said softly. 


He rubbed his hands, well satisfied. “Splendid!” He turned to Estelle: “I 
want one of the other artists to switch at once to this Cezanne that Pierce 


was working on. And I want it finished in forty-eight hours!” 
She nodded. “I'll see to it.” 


Steelman pointed to the picture in the box. “Take that with you, and have 
them hang it in the top gallery,” he ordered. 


When the woman had gone away, carrying the picture, Steelman motioned 
Parker and Lady Penelope to go before him through the doorway. “I’m sure 
you want to rest awhile,” he said, as they walked down another stone 
corridor. “Your room is the last door on the right.” 


As she approached the door, Lady Penelope saw the guard coming out. He 
stood aside, eyeing her in a way that made her blood run cold. The door 
was of thick, black oak, studded with metal. A strong grille was let into the 
top of it. Inside, a flight of stone steps led down into a large cell. In the 
middle of it was a huge bench, spread with ancient instruments of torture. 
Cowering on the floor beside the bench was the artist, Pierce. Standing 
over him was Luigi, wielding a cat-o’-nine-tails over his head. He dropped 
his hand as he caught sight of the others entering. “Tut tut, Luigi!” 
chuckled Steelman. “You must not give our guests a bad impression of the 
Castello Malatesta!” 


He turned to Lady Penelope. “ 


CHAPTER THREE 


The Great Disguise 


PIERCE appeared at her elbow. He stared incredulously from the fallen 
Parker to the gaping hole where the cell door had stood. 


“But—but how...?” he began to ask. 


She cut him off with a brisk wave of her hand. “No time for explanations. 
Mr. Pierce ... Can you haul Parker up the steps, and we’ll drag him down 
the corridor.” 


“You can’t take an unconscious man!” he protested. “It’s madness ... He’s 
on their side, anyway.” She sighed. “Please don’t argue, Mr. Pierce. I 
wouldn’t dream of escaping without Parker. Now don’t worry. He’s not a 
heavily-built man.” 


Pierce lifted the other man to the top of the steps. Lady Penelope was 
peering out along the corridor. “No guards in sight yet,” she said. “Let’s 
hurry, shall we?” 


Dragging Parker behind them, his heels bumping over the stone flags, they 
went down the corridor. As they entered the artists’ workshop, they saw that 
the white-smocked men had deserted their easels to stand in groups, 
whispering about the explosion. 


The whispering died away at the sight of the newcomers. Pierce paused, 
panting, and beckoned frantically. "Come on! Don’t stand staring! Give me 
a hand up to the long gallery with this man!” he urged. 


None of the artists moved. Suddenly one man raised a warning hand. 
“There’s someone coming! Quick! Back to your easels!” 


As the artists scattered around the workshop, Pierce looked in panic at Lady 
Penelope. “We’ll have to drop him and run!” he blurted, letting go of 
Parker’s arm, so that he crumpled on the ground. 


She restrained him with a quick gesture. “No time!” she whispered. “Pick 
up a palette and pretend to be working!” 


He obeyed mechanically, snatching up a palette and brush with trembling 
hands, and hurrying to an empty easel. Lady Penelope slipped out of sight 
behind the easel as the burly Italian with the automatic rifle clattered into 
the workshop. 


“Che cosa!” he demanded, the barrel of his weapon sweeping in a 
threatening arc around the room. “Cosa fai? What is going on, eh? What 
was that bang?” 


There was no reply. The angry guard began to march around the workshop, 
jostling the frightened artists to one side. When he reached the spot at 
which Pierce stood, he stopped. “You!” he rapped. “What is wrong with 
your head, eh?” 


Pierce was holding his head low to try and avoid recognition. “Answer 
me!” cried the guard. But Pierce made no move. Angrily the guard kicked 
out. His boot caught the easel and sent it crashing. 


The guard’s eyes lit up with astonishment at the sight of Lady Penelope. 
She stood at her ease, her chinchilla wrapped warmly around her elegant 
figure. 


“Ah! Adesso capito!” leered the guard. Lady Penelope saw that his finger 
was crooked around the trigger of his rifle. 


She smiled calmly. “It’s quite all right,” she murmured. “I am the artist’s 
model, don’t you know!” 


The guard jerked his head. “March, Signorina!” he commanded. 
“Andiamo!” 


But she made no move to obey. The guard took a step back and raised his 
rifle. “You hear me? I said march ... A-a-ah!” 


The rifle clattered on the floor, and the guard crumpled after it. Parker stood 
over him, rubbing the side of his open hand, with which he had caught the 
guard a blow on the back of the neck. 


Lady Penelope took a step towards him, and placed a hand on his sleeve. 
“Oh, jolly good work, Parker!” she cried. 


He looked at her with puzzlement in his grey eyes. "Thank you, m’lady. I 
could see you was havin’ a spot of bother... Only—only I can’t for the life 
of me remember what we’ve been up to ... My head! I must have got a 
bump! I can’t seem to remember, m’ lady.” 


"Never mind, Parker!” she said. “I'll explain shortly. But right now we’ve 
got to escape. Come along!” 


Pierce threw down his palette and hurried after them. “To the left!” he said. 
“Up the steps... this is the long gallery.” 


Lady Penelope slowed to a halt and pointed. “Look! One of Mr. Steelman’s 
robots,” she said. 


Parker stared. He managed to keep his poker-face, but the muscles in his 
jaw tightened. “Steelman!” he exclaimed. “So he’s mixed up in this, eh?... 
But why can’t I remember anything?” Pierce put a hand on his sleeve. 
“Because you’ve been hypnotised, my friend, by one of Steelman’s robots. 
The blow on your head brought you back to normal.” 


Lady Penelope uttered a quiet warning. “We really must do something 
about the robot. It appears to have spotted us.” 


They saw that the huge steel figure was shuffling down the gallery towards 
them. Its arms were spread wide, ready to sweep anyone unlucky enough to 
be in its path. There was room, perhaps, to slip past the steel fingertips, but 
both Parker and Lady Penelope knew from past experience that it would 
take superhuman speed to leap past the robot’s homing-beam without being 
snatched and crushed. 


Lady Penelope took her other high-heeled shoe from her pocket. This was 
one sure way of stopping the robot, and reducing it to a tangle of metal and 
wires. But she paused as she was about to twist the heel. Her eyes gazed 
reluctantly at the stolen pictures which covered each wall. She spotted The 
Three Graces by Botticelli, belonging to the Uffizi Gallery in Florence; The 
Marriage of the Virgin by Raphael, from the Brera in Milan,- and The 
Tribute Money by Titian from the Dresden Gallery... 


With a sigh she put the shoe back in her pocket. "No,” she said quietly. “I 
couldn’t possibly risk damaging any of the pictures.” 


Pierce was already backing away in terror from the advancing robot. 


Parker glanced towards his employer. “Begging your pardon, m’lady, but if 
we don’t do something sharpish, we won’t be alive to enjoy no pictures!” he 
murmured. 


She gave him a fleeting smile. “You have a point there, Parker!” she said. 
“Come along. Let’s go back into the artists’ studio. I think I have an idea.” 


They turned and followed Pierce to the end of the gallery. Lady Penelope 
pointed to where a large roll of artists’ canvases lay. “There! Bring that 
along, will you, Parker?” 


“Yes, m’ lady.” 


The roll was heavy. Parker tried to get his arms around it, found he could 
not, and dropped quickly onto one knee to take the canvases on his 
shoulder. He stood up, his back and legs bowed under the weight. 


“Ready, Parker?” she asked. 
“Yes, m’lady. Lead on!” he said. 


They found that the robot had stopped half-way down the long gallery, and 
was already beginning to shuffle back to its position guarding the secret 
exit. Pierce followed them fearfully into the gallery. “What are you going to 
do?” he demanded. 


Parker grunted from beneath his heavy load: “We’re going to sell the robot 
a dummy... Right, m’lady?” 


“Absolutely!” she agreed. “Now, here it comes towards us again. Drop the 
canvas to the ground, there’s a good chap, and we’II roll it forward.” 


Parker obeyed. Then, thrusting with hands and feet, the three of them got 
the roll moving down the gallery. They stepped back quickly and watched. 
The robot was advancing again. As the roll of canvases came towards its 
feet, the steel guardian swooped, snatched the roll from the ground and 
began to tear it apart. 


Lady Penelope repressed a shudder. “Come along!” she murmured. 


She led the way, darting past the robot. Parker followed. Pierce hung back, 
frozen with fear. 


Parker glanced back at him. “I would chance it, if I was you, chum!” he 
counselled. “The bloke with the gun has got over the rabbit-punch I give 
him!” 


One wild, startled glance over his shoulder showed Pierce that he was 
indeed caught between two fires. The guard, muttering in Italian and 
rubbing the back of his neck, was tottering towards the long gallery. With a 
sob of terror, the artist made up his mind. He made a wild dash past the 
robot. 


A hoarse yell from the guard followed him. “Stop —or I fire!” 


Lady Penelope and Parker were already racing for the end of the gallery. 
Pierce tore after them. They heard the automatic rifle bark viciously. The 
noise was followed by a harsh metallic clanging. Lady Penelope had 
reached the blank wall at the end of the gallery. Now she glanced back. 
“That’s rather handy, isn’t it?” she said. “The robot is standing right in his 
line of fire... Come along then, Parker! Let’s find this secret exit.” 


Pierce flung himself on his knees, clawing in a blind panic at one of the 
stone flags. “Help me!” he gasped. “It’s one of these flags. It lifts up!” 


Parker produced a jack-knife from the pocket of his chauffeur’s uniform. 
Unhurriedly he opened the largest blade. “Now then—if you wouldn’t mind 
standing back, chum!” he said. 


As he slid the knife blade into the crack between the stone flags, there was 
another burst of firing from the other end of the gallery. Lady Penelope 
looked back anxiously. “Dear me!” she murmured. “I do wish he would 
stop firing that silly gun. He might hit one of these precious paintings ... 
And besides, the robot is bullet-proof.” 


Parker gave a grunt of satisfaction. He bent lower, his broad shoulders 
hunched. “Here! It’s lifting!” he panted. “Give a hand, will you, chum?” 


Pierce sprang to help him. Together they lifted the heavy flagstone. Below it 
yawned the mouth to an underground passage. They lowered the flagstone 
to the ground. 


“T’ll go first, m’lady!” said Parker, producing his pencil-torch. 


He lowered himself into the aperture, and Pierce scrambled after him. As 
Lady Penelope let herself down into the passage, she heard a shrill cry of 
terror. The Italian guard had advanced close to the robot, in an attempt to 
gain a better angle from which to shoot at the fugitives. It was a reckless 
move. For the robot’s homing-beam had fastened on its new target with 
unerring accuracy. Before he could pull away, the guard was snatched up in 
a grip of steel... 


Lady Penelope let go the edge of the flags and dropped lithely to the floor 
of the tunnel. 


“You all right, m’lady?” whispered Parker, as the finger of light swung in 
her direction. 


“Yes, thank you, Parker ... Lead the way, there’s a good chap!” 


The passage was narrow, and very damp. It led straight upwards ascending, 
by steep rough-hewn steps, the rock faces to higher levels. 


At length Parker exclaimed: “Here’s a door!” 


A few moments later they were all gratefully stretching their cramped limbs 
in a short, dark corridor. 


Pierce began to speak. “What shall we—” but Lady Penelope silenced him 
with a wave of her slim hand. Her sharp ears had detected the sound of 
movement nearby. 


Parker immediately snapped off his torch. Now they could make out cracks 
through which light was filtering. They fumbled their way closer, and found 
that they could peer into a well-lit room. Lady Penelope recognized it at 
once. This was the library, the room in which Steelman had said the 
Contessa ran her silk industry ... 


Then she saw Steelman. It was not easy to recognise him at first glance, for 
he was seated at the great mahogany desk, making-up his face in front of a 
shaving-mirror. The box of grease-paints lay open at his elbow. And facing 
him, next to the box, was the large framed photograph of the Contessa. 


Fascinated, they watched Steelman’s face age and become wrinkled. Finally 
he appeared satisfied. Laying aside the grease-paints he slipped a greying 
wig on his head. He picked up gold-rimmed spectacles which were attached 
to the dress he wore by a black cord. 


“The Contessa!” gasped Pierce. 


For a moment Lady Penelope thought that her old enemy had heard the 
startled exclamation, for he rose quickly to his feet and came towards the 
section of wall through which they were peering. He stopped, and stared at 
the wall, as if aware of their presence. Then as, with a satisfied chuckle, he 
began to arrange his dress, Lady Penelope realised that Steelman was 
inspecting himself in a full-length mirror. 


After a few seconds he turned and went out of the library, walking with a 
mincing, halting gait which went perfectly with his disguise. 


As soon as the door closed after him. Pierce began to babble. “So that’s 
how he gets everyone around here to obey his orders! Oh, if the guards only 
knew that!... But what has he done with the real Contessa?” 


His companions did not reply. They were both searching for the way into 
the room, running their fingers along the edges of the panelling in the hopes 
of finding a spring. It was Lady Penelope who discovered it. There was a 
‘click’ and the passage was suddenly filled with light as a section of the 
wall slid aside. 


Pierce hurried into the room. But the others hesitated, their sharp ears 
catching a sound from nearby. 


Lady Penelope glanced around. “Did you hear something, Parker?” 
“Yes, m’lady. It sounded like someone in trouble,” he replied. 


The groan came again. Parker flashed his torch to one side. “There’s a door 
here, m’lady!” he said. 


“Then I think we’d better see what is on the other side,’ murmured Lady 
Penelope. “Can you open it, Parker?” 


He put a broad shoulder to the door and heaved. It opened with a crack, and 
a flicker of light spilled out. 


The room they stepped into was small and damp. The feeble light came 
from a lamp set on a plain wooden table in one corner. The table held the 
remains of a meal. Beside it, an open book on her knee, sat an elderly 
woman in a black dress. She had sprung to her feet as Parker broke down 
the door. Now she stared at him with fear in her eyes but pride in her 
aristocratic bearing. 


“Che cosa?” she asked. “Who are you? What do you want? Why has 
Steelman sent you?” 


“Mr. Steelman didn’t send me, Madame,” began Parker. 


Lady Penelope stepped past him into the light. She smiled reassuringly. 
“You must be the Contessa!” she said. “I’m Lady Penelope from London, 
and this is my manservant, Parker. I’m sorry there isn’t time for 
explanations just now, but we are your friends. We are trying to escape from 
Mr. Steelman.” 


The Contessa came towards her unsteadily. Her white, wrinkled hands 
grasped Lady Penelope’s arm. “E verol It is true? Oh, my dear Lady 
Penelope, you don’t know how terrible it has been locked in here. I was 
expecting to die.” 


Lady Penelope patted her hand. “There now! Don’t worry! You will be all 
right—as long as we can escape from the castello and get to a car!” 


The Contessa braced herself with inbred self-discipline. “Of course! Give 
me your arm, Lady Penelope. I will show you the back way out of the 
castello.” 


Leaning heavily on Lady Penelope’s arm, the old Italian aristocrat stepped 
into her library. Pierce was standing by the door, peering outside. 
“Quickly!” he urged without looking round. “The way is clear at the 
moment. What delayed you? Why—” He stopped with a gasp as he looked 
round. “Con-tessa!” he gasped. 


“Signor Pierce!” she exclaimed. “I trust you are not in league with that 
dreadful man who locked me up?” 


“No, no, Contessa!” he protested. “I have been imprisoned here, with other 
artists. We were kidnapped, Signora!” 


Parker held up a warning hand. “I think there’s someone coming up the 
tunnel after us, m’lady,” he observed mildly. 


Lady Penelope nodded. “Shall we go now, Contessa?” she said. 


“Si!” The old woman nodded. “Andiamo!” 


They stepped out of the library. The Contessa directed the way down a 
passage which led towards a rear entrance. They were almost at the door 
when a figure suddenly appeared before them. They stopped short, and a 
startled cry left the Contessa’s lips. For she found herself staring at her 
double! 


For a few seconds the two white-haired, aristocratic old ladies looked at 
each other. 


Then one drew a gun from the folds of ‘her’ black dress, and said in the 
thin, rasping voice of Steelman: “Bonna Sena, Contessa! Good evening, 
Lady Penelope! Not thinking of leaving already, are you?” 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Monorail to Freedom 


FOR a moment there was a shocked silence, broken only by Pierce’s 
nervous panting. Then the Contessa gave a low moan and slid to the ground 
in a faint. Lady Penelope dropped to her knees beside the old lady, cradling 
her head in one arm and loosening the stiff high neck of her black dress. 


Steelman lowered his gun slightly as he looked down impatiently. “Take her 
away!” he ordered. “Carry her back to the room where you found her.” The 
words were hardly spoken when Parker leapt. He had been poised on his 
toes, ready for the slightest chance, and the lowering of the gun was all he 
needed. 


He went for his old enemy with head lowered and arms spread. His speed 
took Steelman by surprise. In vain he tried to swing his gun round. It was 
too late. 


Parker’s head caught him below the chest with a sickening thud. Steelman 
went down as if he had been poleaxed, and the gun blasted harmlessly into 
the ceiling. Parker stood crouched over the crumpled figure of the ‘old lady' 
ready to pounce again if necessary. 


“Oh, very good work, Parker!” said Lady Penelope. 

“Si! Va molto bene, Parker!” added the Contessa, raising her head. 

They all stared in surprise. Lady Penelope smiled as she helped the old lady 
to her feet. "So you only pretended to faint, Contessa, to put Steelman off 


his guard?” 


She nodded. “Of course! I liked the look of your Parker, Lady Penelope! I 
could see he was only waiting for a chance to jump on that horrible man!” 


Parker’s poker face split in a grin. "Cor! You’re a real caution, if you’ll 
pardon the expression, Contessa!” 


She smiled at him. “Well, shall we go now?” she suggested. 


Pierce was glancing fearfully over his shoulder. “I can hear shouts!” he 
exclaimed. “They’re coming after us.” 


They passed quickly through the outside door, the Contessa leading the 
way. Parker lingered behind to make sure Steelman was not shamming 
unconsciousness, and to pocket his fallen gun. 


They emerged into a courtyard, in one corner of which two cars and two 
trucks were parked. Lady Penelope spotted the Alfa-Romeo in which she 
had been brought to the Castello. 


“Do you think you can manage to drive this one, Parker?” she asked, as 
they hurried towards it. 


He nodded, and opened the rear door for them. “I think I can manage it, 
m’ lady... Though I’d rather have the Rolls-Royce!” 


The big car purred sweetly in response to his touch. Out of the corner of his 
eye he caught sight of men running from the Castello. 


“Hold tight!” he warned. 


The steering-wheel spun like a live thing between his gloved hands, and he 
stamped his right foot hard on the accelerator. 


“Whoo-oomph!” The Alfa-Romeo sped like a bullet across the courtyard. 
Parker saw two of the men through the windscreen. They were desperately 
trying to lower a barrier that would block the archway, which was the only 
exit from the yard. He slammed his fist on the horn. It was a triplehorn, 
unusually loud, and the castle walls gave back the noise and made it all the 
more terrifying. 


At the sight of the Alfa-Romeo shrieking towards them the men abandoned 
their attempt. They leaped for safety as the big car swept through the arch 
and catapulted down the drive towards the road. 


Shots rang out, and Pierce crouched in terror on the floor of the car. But the 
two aristocrats: one young and beautiful and British, the other old and staid 
and Italian, remained sitting bolt upright as if they were enjoying a Sunday 
afternoon drive in the country. 


“Where to, m’lady?” Parker asked urbanely. Lady Penelope glanced at her 
companion. “Turn right outside the gates, Parker!” ordered the Contessa. 
“Then sempre in diritto—I mean, keep straight on. I shall direct you to the 
police barracks at Pontiora.” 


Pierce was staring anxiously through the rear window. “They’|l be coming 
after us! They won’t let us get away!” he muttered. ‘“We ought to abandon 
the car. It’s too dangerous!” 


Parker gave him one swift glance of scorn. The women ignored him. Lady 
Penelope was relating to the Contessa the story of the astonishing ‘art 
factory’ which Steelman had set up in the dungeons of her castle. She 
listened avidly, her eyes glearning behind her gold-rimmed spectacles. 


“But—but it is almost unbelievable!” she gasped, when Lady Penelope had 
finished. “We must tell the whole world what he is doing! We must restore 
these great pictures to their proper galleries ... Steelman must not be 
allowed to sell them!” Lady Penelope nodded. “I quite agree, Contessa!” 
she said. “I only hope we can raise the alarm before he has a chance to 
escape with the masterpieces.” 


Parker was peering into his rear-view mirror. “Car just turned out of that 
side-road behind us, m’lady!” he murmured. 


She glanced through the window. A low-slung black saloon was hurtling in 
pursuit down the winding road. She sighed: “Now if only we were in the 
Rolls-Royce, we could deal with those fellows, eh, Parker?” 


“Yes, m’ lady... We could shake them off in ten minutes flat.” 


Automatic rifles opened up from the pursuit-car. A vicious cross-fire of 
tracer bullets converged on the Alfa-Romeo, hammering at its steelwork 


with deadly intent. Some of the bullets glanced off and went screaming into 
the olive groves. 


Pierce shivered with fright. The Contessa adjusted her spectacles. “It would 
seem that Steelman is intent upon killing us!” she commented. 


Lady Penelope smiled in reassurance. Taking out her shoe, she said as she 
twisted the high heel: “Don’t worry, Contessa. I have one little surprise 
saved up. This ought to do a little to discourage them.” 


She opened the window and carefully tossed the shoe behind the speeding 
car. They saw it bounce on the road directly in the path of the oncoming 
black saloon. There was a flash and a roar as the explosive device in the 
high-heel of the shoe went off. The car was flung to one side, and rolled out 
of control into an olive grove. 


“Bull’s eye, m’lady!” commented Parker. “But I don’t think that’s the end 
of the business somehow!” 


He was right. Rounding a bend a few miles further down the road, he 
spotted an old country bus drawn across the road. “Heads down!” he 
warned. “Another reception committee just ahead!” 


He began to slow the Alfa-Romeo. His grey eyes flickered to right and to 
left, as he searched for an escape route. The one he spotted was so slight, so 
unlikely-looking, that no ordinary driver would have dreamed of trying it. 


But Parker never hesitated. “Hold tight. Please!” he cried, tearing at the 
wheel. “Pass along the bus, please!” 


The sleek nose of the Alfa-Romeo swung towards a pile of army-issue 
jerry-cans piled high to block a path leading into an olive grove. As the car 
slammed into it, the barricade collapsed with a thunderous metallic clanking 
and booming. Roof and bonnet crunched and became dented under the 
force of the falling jerry-cans. For a few seconds the falling cans were all 
around them, and they could see nothing of the road ahead. 


Then they were clear—lurching at high speed along an unmade road 
through the grove, a route which was obviously intended only for farm 
vehicles. 


“Stop!” quavered Pierce, clawing at Parker’s shoulder. “You’ll crash! You 
can’t drive in an olive-grove!” 


Lady Penelope drew the frightened artist firmly away from the driver. 
“Excellent driving, Parker!” she remarked. “Drive as far as you can.” 


“Yes, m’lady!” 


The tortuous, switchback ride continued for half a mile. Then the road 
suddenly ended in a large clearing. Parker brought the Alfa-Romeo to a 
halt, and they all climbed out. Lady Penelope ran to the trees beyond the 
clearing. Her quick ears had caught the sound of accordion music. 


She found herself looking down a slope to a monorail track running through 
a valley. A large concrete platform formed a wayside halt for rural 
passengers. It was now crowded with a happy throng of Italian peasants. 
The men were dressed in their severe Sunday-best suits, but the women 
wore colourful shawls and ribbons. They were all singing and dancing to 
the music of an accordion, as they awaited the arrival of the monorail. 


Lady Penelope beckoned to her companions. As they gazed down at the gay 
country crowd, the Contessa’s face lit up and she nodded rapidly. “Ah, si! E 
Festa D’Aspaiigi!” she exclaimed. 


Lady Penelope glanced at her. “The Feast of the Asparagus?” she echoed. 
“What is that, Contessa?” 


“Tt is a feast which is held every year in the village of Caraggione, which is 
famous for growing asparagus!” the other explained. “These people have 
been to the village for the festival, and now they are waiting for the 
monorail to take them back to their own villages.” 


Parker was shading his eyes against the sun’s evening rays, as he stared up 
the valley. He caught the flash of polished metal and chrome. “Here comes 


the monorail now, m’ lady,” he said. 


“Good! Then let’s go down to the platform,” said Lady Penelope. “Our luck 
seems to be holding out! Come along!” 


As they approached the platform, the group of country people grew silent. 
Only the accordion player continued with his music. It was obvious that 
they recognised the Contessa, for there were subdued murmurs of greeting, 
and the men fingered their hats respectfully. 


Up the hillside there were urgent cries in Italian. Parker glanced back and 
saw that several men were running from the grove in which they had left 
the Alfa-Romeo. “I hope the monorail arrives in time, m’lady!” he said. 
“Mr. Steelman’s playmates seems to have caught up with us!” 


But even as the men began to scramble down the slope towards the 
platform, the glearning silver monorail swept towards the waiting crowd. 


As the doors slid open and the mounting steps were lowered, the Italians 
fell back respectfully to allow the strangers to go aboard first. The Contessa 
gave them a gracious smile and, linking arms with Lady Penelope, she 
mounted the steps. Pierce followed, Parker came last, and the crowd closed 
their ranks behind him, the younger ones whispering and giggling at the cut 
of his chauffeur’s uniform and leather gaiters. 


As he stepped inside the monorail car, Parker glanced behind. Only one of 
their pursuers, a man in a black hat, was far enough down the slope to have 
any chance of boarding the monorail. He was leaping and sliding down the 
slope at the risk of breaking a limb. 


The Contessa and Lady Penelope had found seats at the forward end of the 
car. Pierce stood nearby, clinging to a strap. Parker chose to stand, too, for 
by craning his neck he could see over the heads of the chattering villagers 
pouring through the doorway. As the last one entered, there was a hoarse 
cry of “Aspetta!” from outside. The next moment the man in the black hat 
had flung himself through the doorway. 


The monorail hummed away along its cables, gathering speed rapidly. 
Parker could see the man making a vain attempt to push his way through 
the close ranks of happy villagers. At last he gave it up, and contented 
himself with glaring balefully over their heads as they swayed and sang to 
the accordion. 


Parker leaned down to tell Lady Penelope what was happening. She 
nodded. “Keep a careful eye on the fellow, will you, Parker?” she asked. “I 
gather from the Contessa that the villagers will be getting out further down 
the line. That will be our friend’s chance to try and make trouble.” 


“Don’t worry, m’lady,” replied Parker. “I’Il see he doesn’t sneak up on us.” 


The monorail hurtled smoothly down the valley at eighty-five miles an 
hour. Through the windows Lady Penelope could see its shadow, cast by the 
dying sun onto the opposite side of the valley, flickering over fields and 
groves. Then the car began to slow down, and, at the same moment, a wild 
cheer from the villagers signified the end of their journey. Still singing, they 
descended to the platform. 


Parker moved away from his companions, facing the man in the black hat 
who was already sidling towards them, his right hand thrust into the pocket 
of his jacket... 


Glancing past him, Parker saw a few more passengers coming aboard. At 
the sight of one of them his clenched fists relaxed, and his bear-trap mouth 
widened in a faint grin ... 


Puzzled, the man in the black hat glanced swiftly over his shoulder. He 
checked in his stride at the sight of a tall Italian sergeant of the carabinieri 
striding down the aisle towards him. Panic-stricken, he drew to one side. 
But the sergeant brushed past him without a glance, and selected a seat 
opposite to Lady Penelope, after favouring her with an admiring glance. 


Parker watched Black Hat move away to a Seat at the rear of the car, then he 
himself sank into a seat from which he could watch his adversary. 


Thus the journey passed uneventfully until the monorail began to flash 
above the twinkling lights of the city. The indicator board lit up with the 
magic word NAPOLI. A few minutes later the streamlined cable-train slid 
to a halt in the Monorail Terminus at Naples. 


The sergeant sprang to his feet. He made a stiff bow towards Lady 
Penelope, and offered his arm gallantly to the Contessa. Both women 
rewarded him with smiles of thanks. 


As they walked towards the exit, Pierce rose hurriedly to follow them. 
Seeing Parker making no move, he hissed: “Quick! What are you waiting 
for? We can get out of here before that man dares to attack us!” 


Parker waved him away. "You trot along then, chum. I think I’d better have 
a word with this joker. He’ll only follow us until he gets a chance to slip a 
knife between our ribs.” 


Pierce hurried away. The last passenger had now left the monorail car, 
leaving Parker alone with Black Hat. 


The two men regarded each other in silence. Parker could hear the muffled 
sound of loudspeaker announcements in the vast concorsa outside, and from 
the corner of his eye he saw porters driving the speedy little baggage- 
carriers fourteen feet below him. 


Black Hat went into a menacing crouch as he came down the aisle. Parker 
saw the man’s hand dip into his pocket and pull out a flick-knife. 


“Charming!” said Parker, retreating slowly. “How would you like a 
mouthful of boot?” 


The other’s reply was an angry hiss through broken yellow teeth. It was the 
sharp, snake-like sound which Parker had heard knifemen of the Mafia use 
to strike terror into their victims before they thrust home their flickering 
blades. 


Parker was crouching now too, his grey eyes fastened on the knife. Back he 
went, inches at a time ... back ... back. 


The killer hissed again. An evil smile crept over his swarthy features. He 
was certain that he had this stocky English chauffeur completely terrorized. 
In a moment he would have him with his back up against the wall of the car, 
ready for the deadly plunge! 


Parker’s heels bumped against the wall. He put his hands behind him and 
found the handle of the emergency exit which he had spotted before. He 
eased it down, and felt the door begin to yield... 


At that moment Black Hat raised the knife and launched himself towards 
his victim with a final blood-curding hiss . . . But his blade never found its 
target. Parker timed it to perfection—he kicked open the emergency door, 
and flung himself sideways in one fluid motion. 


Black Hat tried to stop—but he was moving too fast. With a scream of fear 
he hurtled out of the exit and plunged downwards to the concrete. 


Parker picked himself up, carefully closed the emergency exit, dusted his 
jacket and set his peaked cap at a correct angle. 


As he made his way down the steps to join his companions in the concorsa, 
he told himself: “Cor! After this I’m going to take a nice quiet job—like 
taming lions!” 


CHAPTER FIVE 


The Ruse that Failed 


A LATE evening sky hung like cloth-of-gold behind the ivy-clad walls of 
Creighton-Ward Mansion. 


In the drawing room Lady Penelope was curled up elegantly on the settee. 
She wore a flamenco cocktail dress in tapestry print wool which shimmered 
with the gorgeous colours of medieval stained-glass, while the sequinned 
sling-back slippers she had kicked from her feet lay sparkling in the 
dancing light of a log fire. 


She was holding up her rolled gold compact as if examining her make-up in 
its mirror. But, in fact, this was the pocket audio-viewer with which she 
communicated with her colleagues at International Rescue. The face which 
smiled at her from the tiny screen was that of Jeff Tracy, head of the secret 
peace corps. 


“Gee, Penelope! It seems like a dream!” His rich voice reached her from the 
midget speaker. “We were all certain that you and Parker were . .. well, 
Roger Lyon told us about the hoverplane crash.” “Exactly what you were all 
meant to believe, Jeff!” said Lady Penelope. “Our Mr. Steelman is very 
thorough, you know. But I’ll send you a full report in code.” 


“Sure, Penelope!” Jeff nodded. Then his rugged, handsome face widened in 
a grin. “But say, wait till Roger hears that you’re still alive!” 


“T called him this morning,” she replied. “He is on his way over here from 
London right now, for a little celebration.” 


Tracy raised his bushy eyebrows in mock surprise. “Just the two of you, 
huh?” 


She smiled “No! Not ‘just the two of us’ at all! Fritz Creoni is coming with 
him.” 


“The art expert?” 
“That’s right.” 


“Well,” said Tracy, “it’s too bad we’re not close enough to gatecrash the 
party, Penelope. But maybe you and Parker will come over here for a 
celebration sometime soon, huh?” 


“We’d love to, Jeff,” said Lady Penelope. “But I have a little unfinished 
business to attend to first. .. Will you excuse me now? I see my visitors are 
entering the gates ... Bye-bye, Jeff.” 


“So long for now, Penelope!” 


She closed the lid of the compact and replaced it in her handbag. What had 
drawn her attention was the high-pitched burr of the electronic alarm. On 
the wall hung a huge painting of a Cavalier— and one of the eyes was now 
flashing a red alarm. 


Lady Penelope stood up and slipped on her shoes. She walked over to the 
silk bell-cord and tugged it. Then she crossed to the picture, and touched a 
hidden button that silenced the alarms. 


Parker appeared in the doorway. “You rang, m’ lady?” 


“Yes, Parker. The alarm has gone. Shall we make sure that it is not Mr. 
Steelman sneaking up on us?” Her voice was serious, but he caught the 
twinkle in her eye. 


Just as solemnly he replied: “Yes, m’lady. I took the liberty of warming the 
boiling oil!” 


He stepped to the Adams fireplace, put a powerful thumb beneath one of 
the marbled mountings, and pressed... 


The panels of an antique bureau nearby slid back. Television screens 
glowed and hidden cameras in the ground relayed pictures of a long, low S- 
type Jaguar sweeping up the drive from the big double entrance gates. 


Lady Penelope nodded. “Very good, Parker. You may switch off now. It’s 
Mr. Creoni and Mr. Lyon. Perhaps you would let them in and then bring up 
the cocktails.” 


“Yes, m’ lady.” 


Five minutes later Roger Lyon burst into the room with a glad cry. 
“Penelope!” He captured both her hands and gazed at her, enraptured. “Oh, 
this is marvellous! You look simply stunning as always.” 


She smiled at his boyish enthusiasm, and gently disengaged her hands. 


“Thank you, Roger,” she said. Then she turned with outstretched hand to 
welcome her other guest. “And it was so nice of you to come over, too, 
Fritz!” 


The art expert bowed his distinguished head to kiss her hand. He was a 
thick-set man with a little black goatee beard and very white plump cheeks. 
“My dear Lady Penelope, it is always a pleasure to come and visit you,” he 
murmured. 


“Especially since you’re just back from the bottom of the sea, so to speak,” 
added her fellow agent with a grin. 


Roger Lyon was a broad-shouldered young man, whose boyish exuberance 
disguised the keen brain of one of the finest agents in International Rescue. 


He turned to greet Parker as he entered with a tray of drinks: “Parker! Nice 
to see you... Lady Penelope was telling me on the ’phone that you went to 
work for Mr. Steelman for a short time?” 


Parker took the joke with a quick grin. “Yes, Mr. Lyon. Didn’t like the 
working conditions, though . . . Here’s your vodka, Mr. Creoni.” 


They sat around the log fire, and for half an hour the men listened to Lady 
Penelope’s low musical voice as she related her adventures. She ended by 
describing their return to the Castello, in company with a police squad, only 
to find Steelman gone— and with him the stolen pictures. 


Fritz Creoni was appalled. Astonishment, bewilderment and finally anger 
were mirrored in his face. “It’s—it’s outrageous!” he exploded. “This man 
is a dire criminal! He must be found at once, and the paintings restored to 
their galleries. The police must be informed!” 


Lady Penelope leaned forward to refill his glass. “You are quite right, Fritz. 
He must be caught quickly.. . That is why I wanted you both here tonight. I 
have a plan, you see.” 


Roger Lyon leaned back in his wing-chair, watching her intently. “A plan? 
Good! Let’s hear it, Penelope.” 


“Well, while we were in Mr. Steelman’s ‘art factory’ they were reproducing 
a Cezanne—from your gallery, Fritz!” 


“What!” The glass tinkled noisily, as he set it down and jumped to his feet. 
His white cheeks were flushed. “You don’t mean—you can’t mean the Old 
Woman With Rosary!” 


Lady Penelope nodded. She crossed to the antique bureau for a casket of 
Turkish cigarettes. 


“Yes, Fritz, I’m afraid the London National Gallery seems to be next on 
Steelman’s list!’ she said over her shoulder. 


He began to pace up and down, spluttering with rage. “We’ll have all the 
pictures locked in the vaults. We’ll double the security precautions. We’ ||— 
we'll. ..” 


Roger uncoiled his long legs and sat upright. “Take it easy, Fritz. We know 
how you feel. But I would like to bet that locking up the pictures wouldn’t 
quite fit into Penelope’s plan. Eh?” 


He leaned forward, lighter in hand, to light the cigarette in her jewelled 
holder. 


“Thank you, Roger!” she murmured. She curled herself languidly upon a 
wooden seat built into the fireplace. “Actually, of course, it is possible that 


since Parker and I have slipped through his fingers, Mr. Steelman may have 
dropped his plan to try and secure the Cezanne... But I have a feeling that 
he will find the challenge too compelling!” 


“You mean the reward, too compelling!” snorted the art expert. “That 
Cezanne is absolutely priceless!” 


Roger sipped his drink, still watching his fellow-agent intently. “So if we 
suppose that Steelman may still try for the picture—knowing that we know 
he might try!—then we can also expect him to be twice as cunning about 
it!” he mused. 


“Exactly!” nodded Lady Penelope. “I have been trying to put myself in Mr. 
Steelman’s place, you see. And I decided that in his place I would almost 
certainly make use of my hypnotic robot to make someone switch the fake 
for the original Cezanne.” Fritz snorted. “Preposterous! Everyone in the 
gallery will be under suspicions from now on—even the staff! I shall see to 
that when I get back... There isn’t one person who could walk into the 
gallery with a rolled-up picture and not be suspected.” 


Lady Penelope took the jewelled holder from her lips. Her eyes held a 
quizzical look as she answered quietly: “Nobody? Not even you, Fritz?” He 
stopped short, frowning. His faded blue eyes were fastened on her face. 
“Me? Yes, I suppose I could!” he admitted. “After all, I am art adviser for 
the gallery... But surely you don’t mean to suggest—>” He broke off, and 
Roger leaned forward snapping his fingers. “That’s it! Steelman might just 
try and get you to look his robot in the eye—and you would do whatever he 
told you!” Fritz Creoni sat down slowly in an armchair. His features 
mirrored conflicting emotions of disbelief and concern. “He wouldn’t 
dare!... I shall hire a bodyguard!... The police will give me protection!” 


Lady Penelope leaned forward and rested a slim white hand on the art 
expert’s sleeve. “Fritz! You want to catch Steelman and recover the 
pictures?” 


“Well of course I do!” 


“Then supposing we don‘ tell the police. Suppose we make it as easy as 
possible for Steelman to kidnap you and hypnotize you?” 


The art expert stared. “You want to use me as the bait to catch him?” 


She smiled at him fondly. “I knew you would like my plan!” she murmured. 
“Roger and I will keep a constant watch between us, and the minute we see 
you whisked away we shall move in.” 


Roger came to his feet and tossed his cigarette into the fire. “It sounds a 
great plan! But shouldn’t we make the bait a bit more obvious, Penelope? 
Shouldn’t we dangle Fritz under Steelman’s nose?” 


She leaned back, so that the dancing firelight etched her beautiful face with 
mysterious shadows. 


“T had thought about that, Roger,” she said. “So I have arranged with the 
editor of the World Art Gazette to run an interview with Fritz Creoni 
making it plain, in a subtle kind of way, that he is the one man who has the 
run of the National Gallery.” 


Roger sat down chuckling. “Good for you, Penelope. I might have known 
you’d have the plan all cut and dried!” he said. 


In spite of himself, Fritz smiled. “Well, J don’t seem to have any say in the 
matter, do I?” he grumbled. “You seem to have me all ready plucked, and 
skewered and roasted, as a tempting bait for Mr. Steelman!” 


Her musical laugh mingled with that of Roger. She rang the bell and Parker 
appeared. “Oh, Parker, we are discussing a plan of mine to try and trap Mr. 
Steelman. I think you ought to be here to help us with the details.” 


His quick eyes glearned with interest. “Yes, m’lady!” he said. 
mK OK OK 
Trafalgar Square, long since cleared of choking traffic by the building of 


overhead roads, still kept its pigeon population in the year 2,066. And there 
were still plenty of people to feed them ... 


One rather seedy-looking individual, muffled in cap and scarf, was 
scattering seed to the birds opposite the National Gallery. His only interest 
appeared to be in the waves of grey-feathered bodies which ebbed and 
flowed around his shabby boots. 


But Roger Lyon—for it was none other—was, in fact, acutely aware of 
every person who entered or left the magnificent pillared and porticoed 
entrance to the national treasure-house. Under one of the ear-flaps of his 
leather cap nestled a tiny radio-receiver. From it came a faint, high-pitched 
signal which was emanating from a homing-device hidden under the lapel 
of Fritz Creoni’s Savile Row suit. 


A slight increase in the volume of the signal warned Roger that Fritz was 
coming closer, probably about to leave the building. Scattering a last 
handful of seed to the pigeons, he shuffled across the road towards the 
National Gallery. 


He saw the art expert coming down the steps. At the same moment he saw a 
black Jaguar sweep round a corner and stop at the kerb. A powerfully-built 
man stepped from the back. He stepped quickly towards Fritz Creoni, his 
right hand buried in the pocket of his coat. Roger saw the art expert begin to 
pull away, noticed the menacing gesture of the other man, and then saw 
both men enter the car which drove off at high speed. 


For a moment the shuffle dropped from Roger’s disguise. He stepped 
quickly into an alcove. From an inner pocket he produced a midget 
transmitter. “Penelope?” he whispered. 


“Yes?” It was her voice answering against a background of traffic. 


“They’ve just grabbed Fritz as he was coming out of the Gallery. A black 
Jaguar. Registration CHG 22. Headed northbound on the overpass,” Roger 
reported. 


“Yes, we are picking up the signal now,” came Lady Penelope’s voice. 
“Parker thinks he has spotted the Jaguar.” 


“T’ll be with you as soon as I can!” said Roger. “Keep the fun going until I 
get there, huh?” 


He slid the transmitter back into his pocket and headed towards his car. 


Parker was already pouring on the speed in FAB 1. The Rolls Royce went 
down the fast-lane of the overpass like a pink streak. Lady Penelope relaxed 
in the plush rear seat, her ear keenly attuned to the high-pitched signal from 
the homing device. She wore a Chanel tailored suit in FAB 1 pink, with 
white shoes and gloves and a black pillbox hat. “Can you still see the 
Jaguar?” she asked. Parker shook his head. “Don’t seem to see them just 
now, m’lady. But that ’orrible beeping noise is worse than ever!” 


She smiled. “They must have left the overpass at the next turnoff, Parker.” 


The Rolls Royce slowed to fifty, swept up the feeder-road and accelerated 
eastwards. 


“Good!” Lady Penelope nodded as she listened. “We’re still on their trail.” 


Half an hour later, as the big car slowed for a sharp bend, the beeping noise 
became deafening. 


“Switch off the signal, there’s a good chap, Parker,” said Lady Penelope. 
“We appear to have caught up with the Jaguar.” 


Thankfully, Parker touched a switch and the signal stopped. He eased the 
Rolls Royce round another bend, expecting to see the Jaguar parked nearby. 
But the road was empty. Parker suddenly braked hard. “Look, m’lady! On 
the grass verge!” 


She followed the direction of his gloved finger, and saw a limp figure 
sprawled in the grass, Parker opened the car door for her and they ran to 
investigate. 


“Oh dear! It’s Mr. Creoni!” she exclaimed. “He appears to have been hit on 
the head, Parker.” He loosened the art expert’s collar. Lady Penelope was 


examining the bump on his head. “He doesn’t appear to be seriously hurt,” 
she said. “Would you fetch me the first-aid box from the car, please?” 


As Parker hurried to the car, Fritz Creoni groaned. His eyes flickered and 
opened. “Penelope!” he whispered. “My head! Ooh, my head!” 


“Don’t try to get up for a moment,” urged Lady Penelope, as he stirred. 
“I’m frightfully sorry this happened, Fritz. My plan would appear to have 
gone wrong somewhere.” 


Fritz sat up, wincing. “They suddenly hit me on the head and pushed me out 
of the car!” he said. “But why? It doesn’t make sense!... Why did they bring 
me all the way here just to knock me out and push me from the car, 
Penelope?” 


She did not answer at once. A highly distasteful thought had just entered 
her mind. She did not disclose it until Roger Lyons had roared around the 
bend in his sports car, and leaped out of the driving seat to join them. 


“What happened? Where are they?” he asked. 


Lady Penelope explained. “They hit Fritz on the head and pushed him out 
of the car... I’m afraid it looks as though we’ve been on a wild-goose 
chase.” 


Fritz struggled to his feet. “What! You mean it was just a trick to draw you 
and Roger away from the Gallery?” 


She nodded. Roger smacked his fist into the palm of his hand. “Steelman 
must have been one jump ahead of us in the guessing game!” he exclaimed. 


Parker came back carrying the first-aid box. Lady Penelope took it from 
him, but Fritz waved it away. “I’m all right!” he shouted, striding towards 
the car. “Come on! We’ve got to get back to the Gallery. He may have taken 
the Cezanne already!” 


They drove back to Trafalgar Square at top speed. On the way Lady 
Penelope managed to calm the fuming art expert sufficiently to put a 


dressing on his head. 


When they arrived back at the National Gallery, Fritz hurried to the guards’ 
room just inside the entrance doors. 


He was met by Sergeant Colquhoun, a strapping Scot. “Oh, Mr. Creoni, 
we’ ve been looking all over for you.” 


“Something’s wrong?” 


“Yes, sir. I put Starrett on duty in the far gallery, but he’s left his post. He’s 
gone. We’ ve searched ” 


Fritz grabbed the sergeant’s arm. “Is anything missing, man! Is the Old 
Woman With Rosary still there? The Cezanne?” 


Colquhoun looked puzzled. “Ay, of course it is, Mr. Creoni. You don’t think 
Starrett would steal a picture, do you? He’s been here longer than any of us. 
You could trust him with your life!” 


The other turned and almost ran towards the far gallery. He found Lady 
Penelope and Roger Lyon already there, examining the Cezanne. 


“Is it—is it...?” gasped the art expert. 


Roger nodded, pointing to faint marks on the picture frame. “Looks as 
though Steelman has made off with the original, Fritz. Look at these 
scratches— freshly made.” 


But the art expert was peering intently at the painting itself. Something like 
a moan escaped him. “It’s a fake! We’ve been robbed!” 


Lady Penelope touched his shoulder in sympathy. “Don’t take it to heart so 
much, Fritz!” she urged. 


He glowered at her. “What am I supposed to do— smile? We may never see 
that picture again... How can we ever know where Steelman has taken it?” 


Quietly she answered: “Well, there is a way of finding out!” 


Fritz Creoni whirled on her in amazement. Even Roger stared. 


“What do you mean?” demanded the art expert. She smoothed her white 
gloves thoughtfully. “Well, I didn’t tell either of you, but I came here two 
days ago and taped a midget homing device on the back of the picture. It 
was just a last-minute insurance in case my plan should go wrong!” Roger 
chuckled. “Nice work, Penelope! Is Parker listening out for the signal?” 


“T left him in the Rolls Royce trying to tune it in,” she replied. 


“Well, come on!” cried Fritz impatiently. “Let’s go and find out if he’s had 
any success.” 


Her answer was to take out her compact. “There is a simpler way of finding 
out,” she murmured. Opening the lid, she held the compact up in front of 
her face. “Parker!” she said. “It is just as we feared—the picture has been 
stolen. Have you managed to pick up a signal from it yet?” 


Her chauffeur’s hatchet-face appeared in the audio-viewer. “Yes, m’lady. I 
picked it up a few minutes ago—passing overhead!” 


“From an aeroplane?” quizzed his employer. 


“A helijet, m’lady! So I took the liberty of checking with the London 
Heliport. I found that the signal must have come from Domestic Flight 201, 
bound for Edinburgh.” 


Lady Penelope heard the art expert exclaim loudly over this piece of news. 
Quietly she went on to give instructions: “Now listen carefully, Parker. Mr. 
Lyon and I will go straight to the heliport and follow Flight 201 to 
Edinburgh. I want you to drive up there, and we’! leave a message for you 
at the heliport there. Is that all right?” 


“Yes, m’lady!” Parker’s poker-face relaxed a little on the screen. “But do 
me a favour, m’lady! Don’t go and nab Steelman till I get there!” 


The tiny screen faded, and Lady Penelope returned the compact case to her 
pocket. “Well there you are, Fritz!” She smiled at her friend. “Unless Mr. 


Steelman discovers that midget device taped to the back of your Cezanne, 
Roger and I should be able to follow it right to his doorstep.” 


Fritz snorted. “What do you mean—‘Roger and I’? You don’t think you’re 
going to leave me behind, do you?” 


Roger stared. “But look here, Fritz, this Scottish jaunt of ours is no picnic, 
you know. Steelman is a desperate man—and a mighty clever one. If he so 
much as suspects we’re on his trail, he’ ll stop at nothing ” 


The art expert waved him to silence with a plump white hand. “You can’t 
scare me! I’m going to be in on this hunt!” he vowed. “If you find his hide- 
out, then you’|l need me anyway to take care of the priceless pictures.” 


Roger looked at his fellow-agent and shrugged in despair. “This boy doesn’t 
scare easily, does he?” he murmured. “Can you think of anything that will 
frighten him off the idea of Scotland?” “Yes!” Lady Penelope turned on 
Fritz with an air of great solemnity, and said: “I warn you, before it’s too 
late... you may have to wear kilts!” 


CHAPTER SIX 


A Highland Hideout 


THE chartered helijet from London drifted lazily down onto the runway at 
the Edinburgh heliport. From the control tower, Captain Vivian MacDuff 
watched the three special passengers disembark. He nodded appreciatively 
at sight of the woman member of the party. 


“Now there’s what I call a fine wee lassie!” he remarked to a colleague. 
“And she knows how to dress and all!” 


“Ay, that she does!” agreed the other, peering down at the runway. 


Unaware that her rather colourful attire had aroused such admiration, Lady 
Penelope strolled across the tarmac. She was wearing tight-fitting silver and 
black trews with calf-length white leather boots, and a multi-coloured 
parka. From beneath its mink-lined hood, her blonde hair shone. Captain 
MacDuff watched her approach the heliport building, a little frown 
furrowing the mahogany sweep of his high forehead. 


“Well, by the bonnie banks of Loch Lomond!” he exclaimed. “D’you see 
the parka she’s wearing? A tartan parka! And it’s the tartan of the Creighton 
Clan! Och! Wouldn’t it make you mad, though? These wealthy Sassenach 
tourists come here flaunting tartans they have no right to wear!" He turned 
and moved towards the door. 


“What are ye going to do?” asked his companion, highly amused. 


MacDuff looked back. “I’m going to have a wee word with the young 
lady,” he said. “And don’t be smiling about this! It’s serious! We Scots 
ought to take a firm stand about it.” 


He met the new arrivals in the thick-carpeted lounge. The quiet charm of 
Lady Penelope made it no easy matter for him to broach the subject of the 
parka, but the captain was true to his principles. 


“There’s just one wee thing I’d like to say to you, Lady Penelope,” he said, 
tempering his words with a smile. “And I hope ye’ll not take offence ... But 
the tartan your jacket is made of happens to be a real one. It belongs to a 
very famous clan in Scotland, and I’m thinking they would not take kindly 
to anyone wearing it without the proper right, if you see what I mean.” 


Roger Lyon spluttered with laughter, but choked it back as the airport 
official glanced at him angrily. As for Lady Penelope, she took the 
reprimand gravely, nodding in agreement. 


“T quite agree with you, Captain MacDuff,” she said. “My family have 
always held strong views in the matter.” 


“Your family?” His eyebrows started to ascend. “The Creightons,” came the 
quiet response. “My full name is Lady Penelope Creighton-Ward.” 


The other’s eyebrows almost went into orbit. He swallowed hard a couple 
of times, before trusting himself to reply: “Oh—er—I had no idea, Lady 
Penelope, that you were a member of the clan. I—er—I apologise if...” 


She smiled graciously. “Nonsense, Captain. There is no need to apologise... 
But I would like to ask you a little favour.” 


Captain MacDuff made a stiff little bow. “Anything at all to atone for my 
blunder!” he declared. 


Lady Penelope gave a low laugh. She rested a slim hand for a moment on 
the other’s arm. “No blunder, I assure you, Captain!... But my friends and I 
would be most grateful if you could help us trace a passenger who, we 
believe, travelled on Flight 201 to Edinburgh today.” 


MacDuff nodded. “A man or woman?” he queried. 


“We are not sure,” Fritz broke in. “All we know is that the passenger we 
want would be carrying a bundle.” 


“A bundle?” The airport official frowned. 


Fritz extended his arms. “Yes. About this size. Or perhaps made into a roll... 
but I hope not! I hope not!” 


Captain MacDuff’s eyes narrowed. “You hope not?” he echoed. “I don’t 
understand. Perhaps you would explain in more detail.” 


“That” agreed Lady Penelope “would be a good idea . . . May we go 
somewhere private to talk, Captain?” 


Ten minutes later, in the privacy of his office, MacDuff arose from his chair 
as Fritz Creoni finished explaining their mission. 


“T understand now... And I think we can help you,” said the captain. He 
leaned over his desk and pressed a button. A section of the wall slid to one 
side, revealing a screen. “We always telerecord every flight arrival,” he 
explained. He thumbed a button on his intercom box and said crisply: 
“Projection Room, I want to see Flight 201 today... You can skip the landing 
—TI only want to see the passengers.” 


A few minutes later the telerecording appeared on the screen. They saw the 
huge helijet from London in the background and, in the foreground, the 
passengers following the air hostess into the reception lounge. 


“Tf your stolen picture is among the bigger baggage, you will see that being 
unloaded in a moment,” said Captain MacDuff, as passenger after passenger 
approached and passed the hidden cameras carrying small hand luggage. 


Lady Penelope suddenly leaned forward in her chair. A tall woman in black, 
with a long and rather angular face was approaching them on the screen. 
“Estelle de Sale!” she exclaimed. 


The captain touched a button and the telerecording halted on a frame which 
showed the woman in full face. “Is that your passenger then?” 


Lady Penelope nodded. “Yes. That is the one . . . Is there someone—a 
porter perhaps—who would know by what means of transport she left the 
heliport?” 


MacDuff’s answer was to scoop up a telephone. He made a few crisp 
enquiries, and replaced the receiver with a satisfied nod. “The porter 
remembers the woman. She had a large parcel on the plane—about two feet 
by three feet, he says.” 


Fritz jumped to his feet. “The Cezanne is thirty three and a half inches by 
twenty five and a half!” he exclaimed eagerly. “It must be the picture! 
Where did she go with it, does the porter know that?” 


“You’re lucky!” remarked the airport official. “He says there was a car to 
meet the woman—but he happens to come from the same village as the man 
who was driving it. He’s a fellow called Duncan MacKinnon from 
Camusfeckan—that’s in the hills about forty miles away. But when you get 
there you’d better ask for Duncan the Taxi, because there are half a score of 
Duncan MacKinnons in that village!” 


They thanked him, and asked for a hired car to be brought round. Captain 
MacDuff walked with Lady Penelope to the heliport entrance. “Maybe the 
next time you come up here, you’|! let me buy you a cocktail to make up for 
my rudeness,” he murmured. 


She smiled at him. "Of course, Captain. I would love that.” She paused 
before stepping into the back of the hired car. "Oh, there is just one more 
thing—if you would be so awfully kind. Captain . .. When my chauffeur 
arrives here, would you please tell him where we have gone? And would 
you please ask him to listen out for signal five?” MacDuff bowed. “I’ll be 
glad to,” he said. “Goodbye now, Lady Penelope. Goodbye, gentlemen.” As 
he drove out of the heliport gates, Roger glanced over his shoulder with a 
grin. “It seems you made quite a conquest there, Penelope! Notice the way 
the captain was eyeing her, Fritz?” 


But the art expert was in no mood for banter. He stirred restlessly in his 
seat, tugging at his black beard. "Who is this woman you recognised in the 
telerecording?” he asked, turning to his companion. 


“An accomplice of Mr. Steelman/’ she explained. “Her name is Estelle de 
Sale and she is a dangerous woman.” 


“Also a very obliging one—if she is leading us to Steelman’s hideout,” said 
Roger. 


Lady Penelope took out a small black metal box from her handbag and 
placed it carefully on the ledge of the car window. “I don’t think we need 
have any doubts where she is heading for,” she said, setting a control on the 
side of the box. “Mr. Steelman seemed very anxious to have the Cezanne in 
his collection.” 


“The blackguard!” Fritz ground out between his teeth. He looked at the box, 
which was now emitting a high-pitched hum. “What is that little gadget, 
Penelope?” he asked. 


“That is Signal Five!” she told him. “Parker will be able to follow us now, 
as soon as he gets my message from Captain MacDuff.” 


Roger drove the hired car skilfully past a long, silver articulated truck, and 
swung onto the Highland Motorway. He coaxed the speed needle towards 
triple figures. Fritz was staring moodily out of the window, oblivious to the 
dour beauty of mountain wilderness, heather and ochre mountain grasses, 
topaz-coloured burns, and distant snow-capped peaks. 


Lady Penelope was drinking in the scenery avidly. “Isn’t it a wonderful 
picture?” she remarked. 


Fritz Creoni turned to her with an expansive gesture: “It is the most 
wonderful picture in our Gallery!” he exclaimed. “If that de Sale woman 
does not handle it carefully, it could be damaged beyond repair!” 


It was just as well he could not see how Estelle de Sale was carrying the 
Cezanne at that moment. Walking gingerly down a car track towards tall 
iron gates, she was balancing the picture on her head—as she had often 
balanced awkward loads during her girlhood in an Italian village. 


On reaching the gates, she gave a piercing shout: “Hallo-oo! Hallo-oo!” At 
once a pair of fierce-looking bull mastiffs came leaping from behind the 
lodge-house. Howling and snarling, they reared themselves up on their hind 


legs and began to paw at the women through the grillwork. She backed 
away nervously. 


A tall, cadaverous man in a kilt came slowly out of the lodge-house. “Well, 
and what would you be wanting?” he demanded, after cuffing the dogs into 
silence. 


“The laird! Is the laird at home?” asked Estelle. 


The gatekeeper regarded her balefully without speaking. Then: “Is the laird 
what?” he asked, as if prompting a child in its lessons. 


She shifted under her burden. “Is the laird... is the laird. .. Oh! I’ve 
forgotten the exact words... Look! I’m Estelle de Sale, and I’ve brought the 
picture. Open up and let me in, you fool!” 


The man took out a huge red handkerchief and blew his nose loudly. “My 
orders are to let naebody past gate without the password,” he declared. 


Estelle curbed her rage with a great effort. “All right!” she said. “Is the laird 
... L[know! Is the laird in the hoose?” 


“Ay!” The dour guardian of the gates produced a bunch of keys and selected 
one with care. “You are to go straight up to the hoose!” he declared, as he 
admitted the visitor. 


“And where else am I likely to go with this stupid parcel on my head!” she 
snapped. 


The walk to the house was steep, and by the time the steps to the door of the 
massive old dwelling had come in view, the woman was dragging her feet 
wearily. Suddenly the door burst open, and two men came running to meet 
her. But their sole concern was for the picture. They snatched it from her 
head and began to carry it into the house. 


“Hey! Wait a minute!” she shouted. But they took no notice. She hurried up 
the steps after them. As she entered the cavernous hallway, iron fingers 
closed on her shoulders and almost plucked her off her feet. 


“Let me go!” she began to yell. But the yell ended in a strangled gasp of 
fear, for she was being held in the iron grip of one of Steelman’s robots. 


She was marched down a corridor and into a room whose walls were 
decorated with the splendid heads of stags shot on the surrounding hills. 
Estelle found herself released by the robot. She looked around her. A log 
fire blazed in an open fireplace. In a wing-chair beside it sat Mr. Steelman, 
his restless fingers moving over the small, button-studded box with which 
he controlled his robots. 


“What’s wrong?” she demanded, striding forward angrily. “I’ve got you the 
picture—so why this treatment?” 


The other’s eyes glittered dangerously behind his steel-rimmed spectacles. 
“You were carrying the Cezanne on your head!” he exploded. “A 
masterpiece worth a hundred thousand pounds—and you dare to carry it on 
your head!” 


“What else could I do?” she answered sullenly. “The driver from the village 
wouldn’t help me. He wouldn’t even drive me to the gates. It seems he has 
some barbaric superstition about this house. Haunted, he says it is!... So he 
set me down on the road—and there was nothing I could do but walk... Or 
did you expect me to leave your precious parcel lying in the heather, 
waiting to be trampled on by the deer?” 


Steelman came to his feet in a fury. “You were in charge of the operation. 
You should have made better arrangements!” he stormed. “Are you sure 
you were not followed?” 


Estelle took off her coat and sat down wearily by the fire. “Of course I’m 
sure! They fell for your little plot completely.” 


He rubbed his thin hands with a self-satisfied gesture. “Yes. Of course. I 
was Certain that my idea would not fail,” he murmured. “And the guard that 
I hypnotised to steal the picture?” 


She shrugged. “I left the poor fool locked in the cellar we were using. He 
was instructed not to move for twenty-four hours.” 


“Good!” Steelman chuckled. He moved to a wall on which hung a splendid 
thirteen-point antler. “Good!” he repeated, gazing up at the head. “And 
since my little collection of treasures is more or less complete, I think it is 
time to start turning it into cash.” 


The woman turned eagerly towards him. “Is that why you’ve moved here? 
You’ve got a buyer?” 


He chuckled. “Oh no! It’s a much cleverer idea than that.” 


He suddenly reached up and grasped the stag’s antler. It swung downwards 
like a lever, and with a rumbling noise a section of the panelled wall swung 
open. He strode through the opening. Estelle jumped to her feet and hurried 
after him. She found herself in a well-lit room which was crammed with 
radio equipment. A robot stood before a glearning control panel. It had 
obviously been programmed to make certain adjustments from time to time. 


Steelman sat down and put on headphones. A microphone rose before him 
at the touch of a button. “I was just ready to make the first call when your 
arrival was reported,” he explained. “Now you shall see the genius of my 
plan.” 


He concentrated on the equipment. After a few minutes he seemed satisfied, 
and he dialled a telephone number. The burr-burr of the ringing tone 
sounded in his headphones. He turned a dial, and the sound came up on a 
loudspeaker. 


Estelle heard a voice answer in Dutch, giving an Amsterdam number. There 
was a trace of nervousness in the voice that could scarcely be disguised. 
“Dr. van Roytenburg?” said Steelman. 


“Yes ... Who is this, please?” 


“T think you know who, Doctor. I sent you a message the other day. Did you 
examine your famous Rembrandt, The Night Watch, as I suggested?” 


There was a pause. Then: “Why did you steal it? That is one of the greatest 
Dutch treasures.” “Good!” Steelman purred. “Then a mere hundred 


thousand guilders will be little enough to ensure its safe return?” 


Another pause. “I—I shall have to consult the authorities. As director of the 
Rijksmuseum I cannot pledge to pay this ransom.” 


Steelman’s voice went hard. “I know your little game, Dr. Roytenburg. The 
police have ordered you to keep me talking—to stall me—until they can 
trace my call. Well I am no common criminal to be caught that way! Now 
listen, here are your instructions. You will get the hundred thousand 
guilders in gold, and you will place it in a deposit box at the heliport in 
Lausanne on Friday morning. The key to the box will reach you by mail 
tomorrow. Do not try and watch the airport, or you will never see the 
Rembrandt again ... Do as I say and the picture will be delivered to you 
unharmed in a plain van at the back door of the Rijksmuseum ... Is that 
understood?” 


Stammering a little, the voice began to protest: “But wait—how can we be 
sure—” 


Steelman cut him off sharply: "You can’t, Doctor. But just the same you 
will do as I say.” 


He snapped off a switch, took off the headphones, and turned towards 
Estelle de Sale. “Well? You look a bit stunned!” he chuckled. “I suppose the 
sheer audacity of the plan takes your breath away?” 


She lifted her shoulders in the Italian gesture of wonderment. “Ransom! 
You’re going to ransom every picture, of course? It’s—it’s a brilliant idea.” 


Steelman stood up as a red light winked at him from the opposite wall. “Of 
course it’s brilliant! 


And they will pay, of course. It is a matter of national pride that will force 
them to pay.” He stood in front of a screen and touched a control. The face 
of one of the two men who had taken the picture from Estelle appeared on 
the screen. “What’s wrong, Koby?” asked Steelman. 


“Just had a call from Camusfeckan. A car with two men and a girl has 
arrived. They look a bit like ordinary tourists, only—” 


“Only what?” demanded Steelman. 


The face on the screen wiped a huge hand across a battered nose. “Well, 
boss, these three went straight to see Duncan the Taxi!” 


“Who? What are you talking about, you fool?” “Duncan MacKinnon, boss. 
He’s the hired car who went down to fetch your girl-friend from the 
heliport.” 


Steelman flushed with anger. “She is not my girl-friend!” he stormed. “She 
is in my employ, that’s all... But what’s this girl like that you’re talking 
about?” 


The thug on the screen shrugged. “A blonde, I guess ... That’s all they said.” 


The other man’s eyes glearned with sudden interest. “A blonde? Ah! I 
wonder. .. Anything else to tell me about them?” 


“Only that after they’d talked to Duncan the Taxi, they started to head in 
this direction!” Steelman started. “Why didn’t you say so at first! 


Get the guns and meet me at the front door... I feel a sudden urge to go out 
shooting deer!” 


He snapped off the screen and swung round on the woman. “So! You 
weren’t followed, eh? You got clean away, did you?” 


She stood her ground with a touch of defiance, but her face had gone 
deathly pale. “I’m certain I got clean away. How do you know these three 
people aren’t just tourists? How do you know it’s Lady Penelope?” 


He took a step towards her and shook his fist in her face. “I tell you this—if 
you’re the one who has led her to my new hide-out, you’ ll pay for it!” he 
vowed. He brushed past her and stalked away. “I’m locking you in here 
until I come back,” he said from the doorway. “And you’d better start 
praying that my hunting trip is successful!” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Loneliness of Power 


LADY Penelope and her fellow-agent reached the top of a scree slope and 
looked back. Toiling after them, but slithering and sliding on the loose 
rocks, came Fritz Creoni. Further down the mountainside they could pick 
out the white ribbon of the road, and the sun glinting on the windscreen of 
their hired car. They had left it at a tank, a dry-stone enclosure for dipping 
sheep, close to a burnside. Because they were unfamiliar with the ill- 
defined footpath that rambled away through the heather, they had begun to 
follow the course of the burn. 


The burn had its source far back in the hills, near the summit of a peak. 
From where she was standing, Lady Penelope could see the fissure that it 
had worn. In places it tumbled between boulders and small multi-coloured 
lichens. 


Roger filled his lungs with the crisp, heather-scented air. “Nectar!” he 
declared, as he exhaled noisily. “Doesn’t it make you feel great, Penelope?” 


She smiled, and pointed down to where the art expert struggled towards 
them. “It doesn’t seem to do much for poor Fritz,” she pointed out. 


Roger shrugged. “Oh, well, he would insist on coming. He could have 
waited in the car ... Anyway, he’ll soon find his feet. The first ten miles are 
the worst!” 


Lady Penelope unslung a pair of small but powerful binoculars from her 
shoulder. She focused them on the distant outline of the house which lay 
stern and withdrawn behind a high stone wall. 


“And what do you make of the Big Hoose?” asked Roger, squatting to rest 
on a ledge of rock. “It seems a most unlikely hideout for Steelman.” His 
companion did not answer for a moment. She was raking the grounds of the 
house from end to end. Suddenly she checked. “Apparently they have no 


real Scottish welcome for visitors down there,” she commented. “There are 
a couple of very fierce-looking bull mastiffs roaming the grounds ... and 
there’s a guard on the gate.” 


Panting and groaning, Fritz hauled himself up the last few yards of scree 
slope. He flopped down in the heather. “I can’t go any further!” he declared. 
“Do we have to go any higher to see the house?” 


Lady Penelope shouldered the binoculars again, and sat down. “We may 
have to go a little higher,” she said, “but let’s have lunch first.” 


“Okay by me!” declared Roger, slipping a rucksack from his back. “I’m 
famished anyway!” he added, handing out packed lunches. 


They munched in silence for a while. 


Fritz, quickly recovering, found the grandeur of the scenery entering his 
soul. “What splendid peaks!” he murmured, staring upwards. Suddenly he 
pointed excitedly: “Look! That big bird floating over the tops... Surely— 
surely that must be an eagle!” 


Lady Penelope peered upwards through her binoculars. “Quite right, Fritz!” 
she said, and handed him the glasses. “There’s a ptarmigan strutting around 
on one of the peaks, too. Can you spot it?” 


After a few moment, he answered excitedly: “I can see a deer! A stag! Oh! 
Oh! What a sight! Those antlers!” 


Roger was standing up, shading his eyes against the cold, clear blue of the 
sky. “Yes, I see him!” he grunted. “A real king of the mountains, eh?” He 
sat down and poured himself a cup of steaming coffee from a flask. “Thank 
heaven Scotland hasn’t changed too much in the twenty-first-century!” he 
remarked. “What would these mountains be without the eagle and the 
deer?” 


“And ghosts!” put in Lady Penelope with a smile. Fritz Creoni looked at her 
with a slight frown. “Yes, it was hard to believe a grown man like that 


Duncan MacKinnon could seriously warn us about the Big House being 
haunted,” he said. 


Roger leaned back in the heather and closed his eyes. “I don’t believe in 
ghosts,” he murmured, “except when I get up here in the glens—and then 
I’m not so sure!” 


“Pah! Ridiculous!” scoffed Fritz. 


“Is it?” wondered Roger, opening one eye. “When the very ground is 
soaked with history? If you listen very closely to the wind that always 
moans through the heather, you can hear the tramp of the warriors’ feet!” 


“And the clatter of claymores?” teased Lady Penelope. 


Fritz rose impatiently to his feet. “Enough of this nonsense!” he said. “We 
must make sure we have found Steelman.” 


The crack of a rifle suddenly echoed through the glen, and a bullet sang as 
it ricocheted from the rocks close beside the bearded art expert. 


“Down!” yelled Roger. “Get down, Fritz! There’s someone firing at us!” 


The other dropped heavily to the ground. Lady Penelope was flat on her 
face, combing the sloped with her binoculars. 


“Good gracious!” she exclaimed. “It’s hunters!” 
“What!” exclaimed Roger. “Don’t tell me they’ve taken us for deer!” 


“1 don’t think there was any mistake about that shot!” murmured Lady 
Penelope after a pause. “There are three men in tweeds and deerstalker 
caps. Two of them are dressed as gillies, and the third is obviously meant to 
be the laird from the Big House .. . But the face beneath his deerstalker is 
that of Mr. Steelman!” 


Fritz Creoni raised his head out of the bracken. “Then we’re trapped!” he 
said. “We are not armed, and we can’t get back to the car without being shot 
down!” 


The two agents did not reply. They were looking all around, searching with 
trained eyes for a possible escape route. 


Lady Penelope spotted the most likely one: “The burn!” she said. “If we can 
crawl back to it, there may be enough shelter in the ravine to climb up to 
that waterfall. And I think I see a sheep track beyond it that might help us. 
What do you think, Roger?” 


He nodded. “You’re right! That’s our only chance! Come on!” 


They began to worm their way through heather and bracken. Fritz was soon 
panting heavily. The next moment two shots rang out. 


Roger lay flat. “That was too close for comfort!” he gasped. “Listen, Fritz, 
keep your hind-end down when you’re stalking like this! It’s no use hiding 
your head if you’re going to offer them another part of your anatomy as a 
target!” 


Lady Penelope was watching the three hunters advancing down the slope. 
“Quick!” she said. “They will lose their line of fire for a couple of minutes 
behind the rocks! We can run for the burn!” 


They were on their feet and running for the ravine. Luckily it offered both 
shelter and footholds for the climb. Lady Penelope was the first to reach the 
waterfall. She leaped down from the rocks to the sheep track and waited for 
Roger to join her. Fritz laboured after them. As he reached the waterfall, the 
hunters sighted their quarry again. Three shots rang out, and a sliver of 
flying rock brought blood to one of the art expert’s white cheeks. He hurled 
himself to the sheep track. 


“Am I—have I been shot?” he asked, wiping his cheek and staring at the 
blood. 


“No, just cut, Fritz,” said Lady Penelope. She handed him a handkerchief 
scented with Soupcon de Peril. “Hold that to your cheek! Can you manage 
to run?” 


He dabbed at his face, and fought for breath. “I think so!” he panted. “But if 
I drop behind, don’t wait for me. You must get away ... Save the pictures!” 


“Oh, hang the pictures!” snorted Roger. “You are more important to us. 
Come on! This track looks as if it might lead somewhere!” 


They ran in single-file down the narrow, winding way, beaten flat by 
generations of sturdy sheep. A hundred yards ahead it vanished over a 
shoulder of higher ground. Lady Penelope, who was in the lead, glanced 
back. The three hunters were standing knee-deep in the bracken beside the 
waterfall. They had their guns ready, and seemed to be waiting for 
something ... 


The danger flashed upon her. She stopped short, so that Fritz almost 
cannoned into her. “Wait!” she said. “They’re going to pick us off as we top 
that rise!” 


Roger nodded. “You’re so right!” he agreed. “We’ll make lovely targets, 
silhouetted against the sky.” 


Lady Penelope swung round. She pointed to where a flock of shaggy, 
Highland cattle were grazing below the sheep track. “Come on!” she 
rapped. “We’|l drive the cattle before us over the shoulder.” 


Roger chuckled as they charged down the slope together. “Nice work, 
Penelope! This ought to fool the hunters!” he said. 


The cattle lifted huge horned heads to stare, as the fugitives advanced upon 
them. For a moment Lady Penelope began to doubt whether her idea was 
such a good one after all... The sharp horns, the shaggy manes, the stern 
eyes and the steam from the wide nostrils, combined to make a picture of 
ferocity that grew more alarming with every step nearer! 


“Hoots!” yelled Roger, waving his arms and jumping in the air. “Gang awa! 
Go on—gang! It’s a braw bricht moonlight nicht the nicht!” 


Lady Penelope said later that it was the horror of Roger’s ‘Scottish’ accent 
which upset the cattle. At any rate, it did the trick. For suddenly the herd 


turned and thundered over the shoulder of the hill. After them raced the 
three fugitives... Again the rifles spoke behind them, but it was obviously a 
mere gesture of frustration and rage. 


The cattle scattered, and now the three found themselves running down a 
steep hillside of heather and mountain grasses to where a small loch spread 
its dark waters beneath a massif of mountain scree. 


“What now?” panted Roger as they ran. “I’m in no mood for a swim.” 


Lady Penelope had spotted a small landing of logs on the shore. “There’s a 
boat down there!” she said. “Can you make it, Fritz?” 


The corpulent art expert was almost at the end of his strength. His feet had 
begun to drag and he stumbled over tussocks of grass. 


“T—I can’t go much further,” he began, when there came the crack of a 
rifle. Fritz pitched forward on his face. 


Lady Penelope and Roger ran to him. A dark stain was spreading across the 
Sleeve of his jacket. Wincing with pain, he managed to sit up. “Leave me 
here! You must go on!” were his first words. 


Lady Penelope had produced a pair of scissors. She cut a slit in the sleeve 
and ripped it open to examine the wound. “A flesh wound,” she said. “The 
bullet has gone right through... Can you make it to the boat, Fritz? We’ll 
help you.” 


Roger put a strong arm around him and helped him to his feet. “Don’t 
bother about me!” he began again. “You must go on!” 


“Oh stint the blather, will ye no?” wisecracked Roger, starting off down the 
slope again. 


They reached the log landing. Lady Penelope was there ahead of them, and 
she had untied the painter of the small rowing-boat. They clambered in and 
pushed off. Roger took the oars. He rowed well, and the boat cut a white 
furrow towards the beetling cliff. 


“T was at Oxford!” he explained, winking at the ashen-faced Fritz. “Can’t 
think why they didn’t pick me for the boat race!” 


His voice was drowned by the echoing thunder of the guns. Fountains of 
water shot up on either side of the boat. 


“Hoots!” cried Roger, ducking instinctively. “See any place we can hide, 
Penelope?” 


She nodded. “There’s a little cave,” she said. She held out her hand stiffly, 
so that Roger could guide the craft in without glancing over his shoulder. 
They shot into the cave and grounded on a ledge of rock. Lady Penelope 
leapt over the side, ignoring the water lapping around her white boots. 
Between them, she and Roger helped the wounded art expert ashore. 


They stood panting in the semi-darkness. Roger was looking around, and 
suddenly he stiffened. “Look!” he whispered. 


A few yards away two pairs of greenish eyes glowed in the darkness. A 
menacing growl came from that direction, and at the same moment a torch 
snapped on. 


The bright beam dazzled them at first. Then the light was lowered to reveal 
two fierce-looking bull mastiffs straining to break away from their leads. 


The man who held them spoke in a slow and deliberate drawl, without a 
trace of emotion ... “If I were you, I would noy move a muscle. These dogs 
of mine have not had a meal today—d’ you ken?” 


“Ay!” said Roger grimly. “We ken all right! You just hang on tight to those 
dogs, mister. We know when the jig is up!” 


mK OK OK 


As night flooded the glen, a brooding silence settled over the Big House. 
Alone in the big room with the log fire, Steelman was beginning to discover 
that his new headquarters could be a little unnerving... The ancient timbers 
cracked and whispered, the ticking of the grandfather clock was getting 


louder, and the glassy eyes of the stags’ heads on the wall seemed to be 
alive in the flickering firelight. 


He tried to concentrate on the papers crowded with figures which he held in 
his hands. They were figures which should have held him fascinated, for he 
had been calculating the huge sums which would soon be his as he 
ransomed off the paintings. Yet the figures failed to hold him. Unbidden, 
there stole into his mind the words of the rambling old estate agent with 
whom he had done business in Glasgow. 


“Ay, well, you have a house full of history there, Mr. Steelman!” the old 
man had said. “And it has its own ghost, too. Och! Ye need not smile about 
it. ’Tis the spirit of poor Piper MacBee who was murdered there after he 
returned from the Battle of Killiecrankie!” 


Steelman found himself glancing around the room. He stirred impatiently. 
Such nonsense had never bothered him before! All his life he had been too 
busy with practical things to bother with superstitions. Money and power— 
these were the things that mattered to him ... 


A log fell in the fire, and Steelman started to his feet. The papers on his 
knees scattered, and he cursed himself. 


What he needed at this moment he grudgingly admitted, was company. He 
picked up his control-box from a table, and turned one of the dials. A 
moment later one of his robots entered, carrying a tray with glasses and a 
bottle of whisky. 


Steelman stood with his back to the fire and watched the steel figure set the 
tray on the table. Then its electronic brain clicked and the robot stood 
motionless, awaiting another order. 


“Tt would be nice to hear you say something!” mused Steelman aloud. He 
crossed the room and poured himself a drink. Sipping it, he walked slowly 
around the robot, examining his own handiwork with a critical eye. 


“A good overhaul—that’s what you need,” he said aloud. “And some 
refinements—such as a voice.” 


The sound of his own voice suddenly began to unnerve him. He stalked 
quickly away, spilling his drink on the thick-pile carpet. He tugged at the 
bell-sash hanging beside the fireplace. His signal brought one of his two 
hired thugs leaping into the room, gun in hand. 


“All right,” said Steelman impatiently. “Put that away. I only want to know 
how the fat one— Creoni, is. Will he need a doctor for that arm?” 


The other man shrugged. “I don’t know!” His voice was thick and 
expressionless. “I’m not a nurse, y’ know.” 


Steelman frowned. “Go and let Estelle de Sale out of her room!” he rapped. 
“Tell her to come in here.” 


When the man had gone, Steelman scooped up the papers he had dropped. 
He set them on the huge black leather settee, and sat down. Estelle came 
into the room. Her face was hard, and she stood waiting for him to speak. 


“T just thought you’d like to know my hunting trip was successful,” he said, 
looking up. She was staring into the fire. “We’ve got Lady Penelope!” The 
slight emphasis he put on the ‘we’ made her glance up, wondering. “Dead?” 
she queried. 


“No. She was with the other agent, Roger Lyon, and Fritz Creoni.” 
She was interested now. “The man we kidnapped from the art gallery?” 


“Yes,” said Steelman, rising. “And he got a bullet through his arm. Will you 
go and look at him? Tell me whether he’Il be all right—at least until we 
finish our business in this damp hole?” 


Estelle nodded. “Where is he?” 


“In the Tower,” answered Steelman. “Koby will go up with you and unlock 
the door ... But a word of warning!” he added as she turned to go. “Don’t 
touch the walls in the room where they’re locked up.” 


“Why?” 


A thin smile creased his lips. “Because the walls, ceiling—everything 
except the floor, have been electrified! I don’t intend that my lady Penelope 
shall escape this time!” 


After the woman had gone, Steelman began to prowl restlessly around the 
room. Finally, unable to bear the solitude any longer, he went out of the 
room, and into the lofty entrance hall. The lights were on, but the corners 
were thick with shadows. A suit of armour at the foot of the open staircase 
drew Steelman’s attention, for no reason that he could explain. He found his 
feet walking slower and slower as he drew near to it. When he stopped three 
feet away, he felt every muscle in his body tensed... 


“Oh, pull yourself together!” he muttered. He swung on his heels, realising 
that his brow was wet with perspiration. 


He had just begun to walk away, when—Crash! The sword in the mailed 
fist of the armoured suit fell to the floor, shattering the deep silence of the 
house. 


The shock catapulted Steelman towards the door of his study. And at the 
some moment, from somewhere outside, came the blood-chilling howl of a 
banshee... 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


The Phantom Piper 


THE sight of his robot, still standing awaiting his command, helped to 
steady Steelman. 


He took a drink, and then walked to where a row of Dresden china figures 
of clansmen stood on a shelf. He picked up the figure of a warrior and 
pressed the base. A slow Scottish voice answered from a hidden speaker: 
“Ah? Did you want me?” 


“Lachan? Is one of your brutes wandering near the house?” rapped 
Steelman. 


“Tf it’s the hounds you’re referring to, the answer is yes,” came the laconic 
reply. 


Steelman’s voice shook a little as he said: “Come up to the house! Right 
away! I want to see you.” 


When the dour-faced guardian of the gate appeared. Steelman said 
furiously: “I thought I told you to keep those brutes away from the house?” 


The other shrugged. “Ay, but you also told me you wanted the dogs to 
patrol the grounds at night.” 


Steelman pounded the table. “I don’t want them near here!” he yelled. “One 
just howled like a banshee just outside the front door.” 


Lachan rubbed his long chin. “A banshee?” he mused. “Strange you should 
say that... For I believe the dog howled because it had seen the ghost.” 


Steelman stared. “You mean the ghost of Piper MacBee?” 


“Ay. I see you know about it... Or maybe you’ve seen the ghost of the Piper 
yourself, eh?” 


“No!” snapped Steelman. “And what’s more I don’t believe in such 
nonsense.” 


The lanky Scot shrugged. “Well now,” he began, “and as to that, they say 
that seeing is believing. So...” 


“So what?” demanded Steelman. 


Lachan moved lazily towards the door. “So if there’s nothing else you 
would be wanting, I shall get back to my duty on the gate,” he said easily. 


“Keep your hounds away from the house then,” ordered Steelman. “And be 
on guard every minute, do you hear? I don’t want any snoopers coming 
over the wall.” 


“Well now, and as to that, they would make a fine feed for the dogs, 
wouldn’t they?” drawled Lachan. And with a broad wink at Steelman, he 
closed the room door. 


mK OOK OK 


Parker heard the banshee howl of the dog on the other side of the high wall. 
Something like a shiver ran through his chunky frame. He put it down to the 
chill wind. For nerves had no part in the exburglar’s make-up. 


He felt in his pocket for the lumps of meat wrapped in grease proof paper. 
“Cor!” he said to himself. “I hope I put enough dope on this meat to keep 
the doggies asleep till I’ve rescued Lady Penelope!” 


He had arrived at the heliport from London earlier that evening. As soon as 
MacDuff had given him Lady Penelope’s message, Parker drove like the 
wind to Camusfeckan. The sight of the chauffeur-driven pink Rolls Royce 
caused a big stir in the village. But Parker was only passing through. He 
was following the high-pitched ‘bleeping’ of Signal Five. It beckoned him 
along the steep mountain road, where at last his headlights had picked out 
the hired car parked near the fank. 


The last part of the trail had been a neat bit of detective work on his part. 
On the driving seat of the hired car he had found a colour brochure from the 
London National Gallery. Taking it back to FAB 1, he had produced an 
infra-red torch. As soon as he shone the beam on the cover of the brochure, 
a message in his employer’s dainty handwriting had shown up. Thus he 
knew that Steelman’s new hideout was the Big House. And when night 
came with no sign of Lady Penelope or her friends, Parker knew it was time 
to put her plan into action. 


He was running over the details of the plan in his mind as he crouched in 
the shadows outside the wall. He only hoped that her information was 
correct, and that there were no more than two watchdogs roaming about 
inside the wall. 


Parker was finding it rather exhilarating to be back at his former profession 
—at which he had been an acknowledged expert. Automatically he was 
watching for a patch of dark cloud to dim the moon’s brightness. When it 
came he scaled the high wall swiftly and easily, with the help of suction 
pads strapped to knees and wrists. 


He sat on top of the wall, shifting the heavy rucksack to another position on 
his back. From his pocket he took a whistle. But when he blew it, there was 
no sound to be heard—not by human ears! But Parker knew his ultra-sonic 
whistle would bring the watchdogs. 


He barely had time to unwrap the doped meat before the two bull mastiffs 
were below him, growling defiance. He flung the meat at them and waited. 
The growls died away. Parker dropped lightly to the ground. The dogs were 
stretched out on the grass. But he was too wary to go near them. He took up 
a position on the dark side of a tree and waited ... 


The lanky gate-keeper materialised from nowhere. Parker marvelled at the 
man’s woodcraft training, for his feet made not a whisper in the long grass 
and he seemed to glide along. Here, indeed was a poacher supreme, and it 
was with a twinge of regret that Parker caught him with a judo chop as he 
bent over one of the drugged dogs. The Scot folded up into a tidy heap. 


As he drew near the Big House, Parker was studying its outline, making 
quick mental notes which he filed away, from long practice, in the inner 
recesses of his agile brain. He noticed a turreted tower which was attached 
to one corner of the house. 


Under cover of a weeping willow, he took from his pocket a small 
electronic device. He touched a switch and bent his head to listen. 
Something like a faint hiccup came from the device. Parker changed his 
direction, still listening. The hiccup became less polite. 


He grinned in the darkness and headed towards the tower. As he melted into 
the blackness of its shadow, the hiccup became quite unmannerly. Parker 
silenced the device and restored it to his pocket. 


He unshouldered the rucksack, and left it at the base of the tower. Then he 
began to climb. The chill wind plucked at his clothing as he went upwards. 
He passed three arrow-slit windows on his way to the top. The first showed 
him a room containing large crates. They bore signs in Italian that showed 
they had been shipped through the port of Napoli, and they were labelled 
Antiques: Handle With Care. From their size and shape, Parker could 
hazard a good guess what kind of antiques were inside. These were 
undoubtedly the stolen pictures! 


Reaching the second window, Parker hung suspended by the powerful 
suction caps and peered cautiously inside. Two tough-looking men, 
obviously guards, sat at a table playing cards. 


He climbed on upwards to the third arrow-slit. A single light burning inside 
the room showed him Fritz Creoni, one arm bandaged and in a sling, sitting 
in a chair half asleep. Roger Lyon and Lady Penelope were sitting at a table 
under the window. 


"M’ lady! It’s me—Parker!” 


Roger came to his feet in a half-crouch. But Lady Penelope remained 
seated. She glanced up through the window with a nod and a smile. “Good 
work, Parker. I knew you would find the message I left... Did you have any 
trouble?” 


“Not really, m’lady. Nothing to speak of,” he said. 


“Parker! Boy, are we glad to see you!” exclaimed Roger, climbing on the 
table to grin out. Even Fritz Creoni was on his feet, and hurried towards the 
window rumbling his relief. 


Lady Penelope held up her hand. “Quiet!” she warned. “We must not make 
any more noise than usual... We don’t want the guards coming up.” 
“M’ lady, I’ve got the things you wanted from the car. I’ll pass them through 
the window to you, Mr. Lyon.” 


“NO!” 


All three uttered the warning. Parker drew back the hand he was about to 
extend through the arrow-slit. 


“I’m afraid you won’t be able to do that, Parker,” explained Lady Penelope. 
“You see, Mr. Steelman has electrified the walls and ceiling, as well as 
putting a field force over all the windows.” 


Roger nodded grimly. “If your hand had come another half inch through 
that gap, you would have set off every alarm in the place, and been blown 
off that wall into the bargain!” 


“T see,” said Parker. “Then it will have to be Plan G, m’lady?” 


“Plan G! Yes, please, Parker,” she said. “Have you brought the equipment 
along?” 


“Yes, m’lady. At the foot of the tower. I’ll just nip and get it, and then I’ll 
go to work.” 


“Very good, Parker. Good luck!” 


In the room below, the two hired thugs finished their game of cards. One of 
them lit a cigar and flung himself on a bed, while the other began to make 
some coffee. “I dunno about you, Koby,” growled the man on the bed, “but 
this place is giving me the willies!” 


Koby turned and jeered. “Don’t tell me you believe this eye-wash about a 
ghost, Slim! Ha ha!” 


“ *Course I don’t!” replied the other hotly. “But just the same, I wish that 
Scottish fool on the gate hadn’t told me about it... The idiot rambled on with 
all the gory details—how he saw the Piper one night, marching along wi’ 
his bagpipes, and dripping wi’ blood!” 


Koby filled two mugs with boiling water. “Look! Shut your face, and let’s 
drink this coffee while we have another game .. 


“Ssh! Listen!” The thug called Slim was on his feet, groping for the gun in 
his shoulder-holster. Koby heard the noise too. He grabbed for his gun, 
spilling the steaming coffee. “What what’s going on?” he muttered. 


It was the music of the pipes—the slow, sad skirl of a highland lament. 
“Tt’s—bagpipes!” gulped Slim. 


The two men faced the door as the noise came louder. They began to back 
away, their guns pointing at the door... 


Then the ghost appeared. It seemed to come right through the solid oak of 
the door: a tall piper in full ceremonial dress, playing the bagpipes. 


"'The apparition crossed the room. Koby gave a yell and emptied his gun at 
it. The piper played on. Slim began to fire wildly, but the shots thudded into 
the wall behind the ghost... 


Suddenly their nerves snapped, and the two ‘tough guys’ dashed madly 
from the room and hurled themselves downstairs ... 


Outside the window, Parker heaved a sigh of relief. He turned off the 
vidioject machine which he had been pointing through the arrow-slit. The 
ghostly figure vanished, and the music stopped. 


“Cor!” grumbled Parker. “It’s a strain hanging on by just the knee-pads... 
Let’s hope old Steelman hangs out on the ground floor!” 


At that moment a section of the panelled wall in Steelman’s room had 
swung aside, and Steelman strode out, rubbing his hands. He had just 
finished making a call to Washington, demanding a fifty-thousand dollar 
ransom for the return of a pair of religious works by El Greco to the 
National Gallery of Art. 


He pulled the antler of the stag’s head on the wall. The wall closed, sealing 
off the secret radioroom. Well satisfied, he poured himself another drink. 
His new mood even extended towards the silent robot. 


“Think of it, my steel friend—tfifty thousand dollars for the return of two 
old scraps of canvas daubed with oil paint!” he said. “I don’t know why I 
never thought of this way to make money before ... And it’s only the start!” 
he added, sprawling in the armchair. 


Suddenly he stiffened as a car roared past outside. Jumping to his feet, he 
hurried to the window and lifted the heavy velvet curtains. The rear lights 
of a car winked at him from the drive to the front gate. 


Steelman turned and was making for the door when Estelle de Sale burst in. 
"Koby and Slim have just taken a car and gone,” she said. "They said they’d 
seen a ghost in the Tower.” 


“What!” roared Steelman. “They must be mad!... Or else—” a sudden awful 
suspicion made his pale cheeks flame. “They must have stolen some of the 
pictures! My pictures! By heaven, I’ll hunt them down! They won’t get 
away with it.” 


He went ranting out of the room, but as he reached the hallway his voice 
died away and he stood frozen to the spot. The skirl of bagpipes was 
echoing from the passage that led to the Tower. 


As he stared spellbound down the passage, he heard Estelle’s voice behind 
him, taut with fear: “Mamma mia! They did see a ghost. It’s the Piper!” 


The tall figure marched towards them, and they could see clear through it. 


"It’s coming for us!” whispered Estelle. 


Steelman fought off the paralysis which kept him rooted and trembling. He 
turned and thrust the woman aside as he ran into the room. She followed to 
see him frantically operating the dials on the robot-control box. The steel 
figure came to life. It clumped towards the door and went out into the hall. 
The ghostly figure of Piper McBee was almost at the end of the passage 
when the robot lumbered forward menacingly ... 


Hidden in the blackness at the end of the passage, Parker saw the robot 
coming, and he grinned to himself. He made an adjustment to the vidioject, 
and the marching Piper began to retreat with the robot in pursuit. 


Parker went up the stairs of the Tower backwards, with the vidioject trained 
so that the picture it was projecting made it appear that the ‘ghost’ was 
retreating up the stairs. 


When he reached the top floor, Parker hid in an angle of the stone walls. 
The robot’s steel feet thudded on the stairs. When it reached the top, the 
ghost of Piper McBee was hovering on the door of the cell... 


The robot lumbered forward. Its flailing arms hit the door with mighty 
force. Immediately there was a blinding flash. For a few moments the 
electric charge with which Steelman had hemmed in his prisoners poured 
through the robot. The mechanical figure became a mass of hissing sparks. 
Then slowly it toppled forward, and as the door was ripped from its hinges 
every light in the house went out. 


Parker heard Steelman exclaim with anger, and he uttered a shout of 
warning: “Don’t come out, m’lady! Steelman is on the stairs!” 


He pressed closer into the angle of the wall. A gun spoke in the darkness, as 
the man on the stairs aimed towards the sound of Parker’s voice. More shots 
followed, but it was obvious that Steelman was merely covering his 
fumbling escape by random volleys. At length the door to the Tower was 
slammed and locked. 


Parker took a pencil-torch from his pocket. Flashing it before him, he 
stepped over the fallen robot and entered the cell. Lady Penelope met him. 
“Good work, Parker! You handled it extremely well!” she murmured. 


“It was your plan what did it, m’lady!” he replied. “Steelman never had the 
ghost of a chance.” “Ha ha! Very clever!” chuckled Roger. “I gather 
Steelman has run off.” 


“Yes, sir,” said Parker. “And so have the two thugs.” 


Fritz Creoni stepped into the pool of light, gesturing excitedly with his 
uninjured hand. “We must get after him at once. He may be trying to take 
the paintings with him!” he exclaimed. 


“Quite so!” said Lady Penelope. “Will you lead the way with the torch, 
Parker?” 


“Yes, m’ lady.” 


There were two doors into the Tower, one to the house and one to the 
garden. Both were locked. 


Parker felt in his pocket. “I took the liberty of bringing along your lipstick, 
m’ lady,” he said, handing her the gold-plated container. 


“Thank you, Parker,” she said, taking it from him. 


Fritz groaned in the darkness. “Oh, for heaven’s sake! Is this any time to 
start fixing your face, Penelope?” he demanded. 


“No. You are quite right, Fritz,” she agreed. “The first thing is to open this 
door.” 


She took the lid from the lipstick and twisted the base. It emitted a highly- 
condensed laser beam. She held it close to the massive lock, moving it 
slowly as it knifed through metal and wood. Five minutes later the door 
flew open under the combined thrust of Roger and Parker. 


As they came out onto the lawn, Roger said: “There he goes!” 
A car was rocketing down the drive. They saw the big gates illuminated in 


the headlights, which then swung sharply as the car took the road to the 
south. 


“We can catch him in the Rolls Royce!” cried Roger. “Where have you got 
her parked?” 


“Under the trees by the bridge, sir,” said Parker. 


“Come along then,” said Lady Penelope. “We really mustn’t let him escape 
this time.” 


They hurried down the drive and up the road towards the spot where the 
noisy burn babbled under the road-bridge. Parker stepped into the pink 
Rolls Royce and snapped on the lights. He started the engine as the others 
scrambled in. 


"Carry on, Parker,” said Lady Penelope. 


He eased the big car onto the road, and opened her up. The car’s powerful 
headlights cut a swathe of height across the mountainside. Once they picked 
out a splendid stag, which went leaping over the rocks. 


Parker drove with a nerveless skill that had Fritz Creoni gasping on the 
back seat. Lady Penelope was leaning back calmly smoking a cigarette. But 
Roger was leaning over the driving seat, enjoying the case with a boyish 
enthusiasm. 


"Boy! You sure can drive, Parker!” he enthused. And a few moments later 
he cried: "Hey! There’s Steelman! We’re catching up with him!” 


They saw the rear lights of the other car begin to dip down a slope ahead. 
Suddenly they vanished. "Must have spotted us!” said Roger. "He’s turned 
off his lights.” 


"T don’t think he has, sir,” replied Parker. “But he might just as well have 
turned ’em off... We’ve run into one of them Scottish mists!” 


He began to apply the brakes. FAB 1’s speed dropped steadily ... 75 .. 65... 
55... 45 ... The road began to dip, and suddenly they were swallowed by the 
white blanket of mist that hung motionless in the glen bottom. 


“Just our luck!” groaned Roger. “Or should I say ‘just Steelman’s luck’?” 


The art expert fidgeted fretfully on the back seat. “Is there nothing we can 
do?” he demanded as Parker inched the car along in low gear. 


“We can get out and walk—it might be quicker,” cracked Roger. 


Lady Penelope continued to smoke in silence. She had perfect confidence in 
Parker’s ability as a driver and she could never be accused of back-seat 
driving. 


Parker, accustomed to London pea-soupers, found the white Highland mist 
a different—but just as tough a—proposition. Though, as he reminded 
himself grimly, he was glad there was no danger of running into a double- 
decker bus, or a monorail piling! 


A sudden muffled roar made him step on the brakes. “What the...!” 
spluttered Roger, as he almost landed on the driving seat beside Parker. 


“Sorry, sir. Sounds like there’s been a crash somewhere ahead!” 
“Then why don’t we get out and have a look?” asked Fritz Creoni. 


“1 don’t think that would be advisable,” said Lady Penelope gently. “It 
could be a trick to get us out of the car. Mr. Steelman is a very desperate 
man.” 


“And at least we can relax here in bullet-proof comfort!” grinned Roger. He 
stretched himself on the splendid seating, and winked at his fellow-agent. 
“If you’re serving cocktails, you can make mine a Satellite Special, 
Penelope!” he said. 


She smiled and touched the button that brought the hidden cocktail-bar into 
view. 


They sat sipping the drinks that she served, and discussing their adventures, 
until Parker said: “Beg pardon, m’lady. Mist seems to be lifting. There’s a 
breeze blowing up.” 


They gazed around them as the dark tree-lined outline of the glen was 
gradually revealed. Then: “Look!” exclaimed Roger, pointing ahead. 


Tongues of flame were dancing in the darkness, etching the twisted mass of 
a car which had plunged to the bottom of a ravine. 


“Looks like Steelman’s luck ran out at last!” said Roger grimly. 


“1 think we might take a closer look,” said Lady Penelope. “Drive on a 
little, Parker.” 


“Very well, m’lady.” He let in the clutch and took the Rolls Royce to the 
edge of the gaping hole in the guard-rail beside the road. A touch of his 
gloved finger brought the car’s powerful floodlight into play. He touched a 
dial and the beam swept down the rocky wall of the ravine and focussed on 
the wreckage of the car. 


“Tt’s his car all right!” said Parker. “See what’s sticking out of the back 
window, m’lady?” 


Lady Penelope nodded. There was no mistaking the steel arm of one of the 
amazing robots. 


“Drive back to the house, please, Parker,” she said. “I rather think it is time 
we Called in the police!” 


CHAPTER NINE 


Robot, Alias Parker 


THE rich, soothing strains of the double concerto for violin and ’cello by 
Brahms filled the drawingroom of Creighton Manor. 


Lady Penelope curled up like a kitten in an antique wing-chair, closed her 
eyes and enjoyed the music. 


Lounging in the chair on the opposite side of the fireplace, Roger Lyon 
opened his eyes and enjoyed Lady Penelope. 


She was, indeed, wearing a striking cocktail dress. It was a slinkly white 
wool crepe, cut with a simplicity that spelt money, its plain high neckline 
and slightly flared skirt bordered with white chinchilla. The slenderness of 
her white arms was accentuated by armlets of silver beads, worn just above 
the elbows and her shoes were fragile, but elegant affairs of slender silver 
straps. 


The concerto ended and Lady Penelope swung her dainty feet to the Indian 
carpet. “Oh, how lovely!” she sighed. “I do love Brahms—don’t you, 
Fritz?” 


The art expert had been staring gloomily into his empty glass. Now he 
glanced up with a preoccupied expression. The green silk scarf which he 
used as a Sling for his arm, gave a colourful and romantic touch to his 
evening dress. The truth was that his arm had very quickly ceased to need a 
sling during the week after the shooting, but by that time Fritz had taken 
quite a fancy to the figure he cut with his arm in the green silk sling... 


Lady Penelope stood up, smiling. She beckoned Parker to fetch the 
cocktails, and scolded her old friend thus: “You are really very naughty, 
Fritz. You promised to enjoy our little party, and not to give one thought to 
that old painting of yours!” Fritz took a fresh cocktail from the tray as, 
unthinkingly, he began to wave his wounded arm in the air. “Don’t call it 


‘that old painting’!” he protested. “It’s a Cezanne—and it’s the only picture 
we didn’t recover from Steelman.” 


Roger reached for the tray and said: “Okay! So the London National 
Gallery is the only one to come out a loser on this deal... That’s not a bad 
record when you think we found all the other pictures crated-up, and 
immediately shipped them right back to their rightful owners.” 


“Including me!” put in Lady Penelope. “I can’t tell you how thrilled I am to 
have my Neapolitan hanging in its proper place on the upper landing.” Fritz 
Creoni tossed down his drink. He rose and began to pace about the room, 
his arm in its sling. “You don’t seem to understand!” he complained. “That 
picture—Old Lady With Rosary—was one of our finest. It was one of the 
nation’s treasures. If Steelman really did escape from that car crash—” 


“Well they didn’t find his body, did they?” Roger reminded him. 


Fritz checked, and demanded theatrically: “Then why hasn’t he tried to 
ransom the picture? I’ll tell you why! It must have been destroyed in the 
blaze after the car plunged into the ravine.” 


Lady Penelope took a glass from Parker’s tray. “Now, Fritz!” she chided 
gently. “You have talked yourself into this frame of mind. You really 
believe the picture is destroyed, don’t you?” 


“Yes,” he said sullenly. “Don’t you?” 


“No, I don’t, Fritz,” she replied. “I believe that if Steelman has escaped 
with the picture, he knows very well how you must be thinking—so he is 
playing a waiting game!” 


The art expert shifted uneasily. “What do you mean, Penelope?” he 
demanded. 


But Roger supplied the answer. Snapping his fingers he cried: “Hey! I see 
what you’re driving at! You figure that Steelman is biding his time so that 
when he makes his demand, Fritz will be too jittery to say ‘no’!” 


Lady Penelope sat down, smiling across at Fritz. “Exactly!” she said. “And 
if Steelman could only see the worried look on your face, he would pick up 
the telephone right away.” 


As if her words were a cue, the telephone began to ring. The coincidence 
was So striking that they all stared at each other for a full five seconds. 


It was Parker who moved to answer it. The telephone was a specially- 
designed antique to match the rest of the furniture. It stood on an oak table 
against the wall. 


Parker picked up the handset. “Creighton Manor -good evening! Parker 
speaking!” he said. 


A woman’s voice answered: “I want to talk to Lady Penelope.” 


Parker put his hand over the mouthpiece. “There’s a woman asking to speak 
to you, m’lady,” he said. “I rather think it’s Estelle de Sale, that friend of 
Steelman.” 


Fritz Creoni came heavily to his feet. “The picture!” he exclaimed. “It must 
be about the picture!” Lady Penelope moved across the room and took the 
receiver from Parker. Before she spoke into it, she pressed a button at the 
base of the stand. Immediately her companions could hear the magnified 
breathing of the caller, sharp with suppressed emotion, projected from a 
hidden speaker. 


“Hello!” said Lady Penelope. 
“Lady Penelope?” 
“Yes.” 


“Listen carefully. I have the Cezanne, and I am willing to return it to the Art 
Gallery—unharmed— for twenty thousand pounds. You will bring the 
money in unmarked currency to the Arts Ball in Monaco tomorrow. I shall 
contact you there, if I am satisfied you have not tried to arrange a trap. Is 
that understood?” 


“Yes, I quite understand,” said Lady Penelope. “But may I ask why you 
have called me, and not the Art Gallery?” 


The other woman chuckled briefly. “I think you know why, Lady Penelope. 
Your friend Creoni is waiting for this call. He may have arranged for it to be 
traced while I was talking... See you at the Arts Ball!” 


“But just one moment—” began Lady Penelope. She broke off as the click 
of the receiver being replaced echoed through the room. 


Fritz sank into a chair with a groan. “Twenty-thousand! The Trustees will 
never stand for it.” 


Lady Penelope turned expectantly towards the door as Parker reappeared. 
“Any luck on the other ’phone, Parker?” she asked. 


He nodded. “The telephones people traced the call to a box near Hyde Park 
Corner, m’lady. The police had a patrol car somewhere near, so we should 
be hearing something soon,” he said. 


The art expert lumbered to his feet again. “But that’s splendid! If they catch 
her coming out of the telephone box.. 


“Tf!” echoed Roger, helping himself to salted peanuts. “I wouldn’t bank on 
it, Fritz. I know those police cars have sonic beam clearance through the 
streets, but how much time does it take to step out of a kiosk and become 
just an innocent pedestrian?” 


“But it’s a chance, isn’t it?” muttered the other, crossing to the tray for 
another cocktail. He was reaching towards the silver casket of cigarettes on 
the table when the glass button on the lid began to flash. Fritz snatched his 
hand away. 


“Telephone, Parker!” murmured Lady Penelope. The other hurried out of 
the room. He returned quickly. "No luck, m’lady. ’Phone box was empty 
when they got there.” 


“Thank you!” she said. “Oh, and by the way, Parker. Would you book a 
charter air ferry to Paris tomorrow—with the car, of course.” 


“Yes, m’lady.” 


“But it’s no use, Penelope!” interjected the art expert. “I shall have to see 
the Trustees about the twenty thousand. I can’t raise the money by 
tomorrow!” 


She smiled at him and tapped him on the arm. 


“Now don’t worry, Fritz. Leave the money part to me ... Oh, one more 
thing, Parker,” she went on turning to him. “Get me Monsieur Charles in 
Paris. You know the number, I think?” 


“The dress designer, m’lady? Yes, of course.” Parker bowed and went out. 


“Dress designer?” rumbled Fritz, tugging at his beard. “Why on earth are 
you calling him at this time of the night?” 


Lady Penelope looked surprised. “Well, if I’m going to the Monaco Arts 
Ball, I must have something new to wear, silly man!” she chided. “I just 
can’t go in any old thing, can I?” 
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Monaco had survived as the Gem of the Mediterranean in the twenty-first 
century. It was still celebrated for its gambling, its beauty, its Arts Ball, but 
most of all for its size. Less than one mile square, its three hundred and 
seventy acres took, up about as much space as Hyde Park. It was a ribbon of 
rock whose length you could walk in less than an hour. 


Bounded on the north, east and west by France, on the south by the 
Mediterranean, it always suggested to Lady Penelope a vast open-air theatre 
with nothing on the stage but the sea. 


She stood looking down at the water now from one of the narrow, winding 
staircases hewn out of the rock. This, like all the other streets nearby, had 


houses with red, brown and pink roofs, stepping up the hillside on narrow 
terraces. 


She had arrived that morning at the Hotel Rainier in her pink Rolls Royce. 
Parker had carried up to her room the costume she was to wear that night at 
the Arts Ball. He did so with some inner feelings of disapproval. He had 
seen the result of his mistress’s midnight call to Monsieur Charles. It was an 
‘exclusive,’ but in Parker’s eyes far too flamboyant for the aristocratic 
charms of his employer. 


After morning tea in the Princess Grace Lounge, to a background of the 
haunting music of a Parisian accordion band, Lady Penelope had gone out 
to revisit some of her old haunts in the tiny principality. Parker had driven 
the car as far as he could, and now he was waiting as she climbed the 
Sstaircase-streets and soaked up some of the age-old charm of the place. 


She wore a Paris-designed dress and cape in peppermint-stripe, the cape 
lined with Mediterranean-blue silk, and a belt of the same colour 
accentuating the slimness of her waist. She stood on a low wall to take 
some pictures. She could see the famous Casino, right on the edge of the 
sea. She could also see the opera, the theatre, the principal hotels, the grand 
restaurants, the four night clubs, and the huge modem Palais de Danse with 
its pagoda-like roof, where the Arts Ball was to be held. 


She was about to take a picture when a flicker of light from the upper 
window of one of the picturesque houses blinded her. She stepped back 
involuntarily, and fell from the low wall. As she did so a flash of heat stung 
her cheek. 


Landing lightly on her feet, Lady Penelope moved with very unladylike 
speed to the cover of a nearby building. There she took off her hat and 
examined it. A piece of the floppy brim about two inches in diameter had 
been burned away. She wrinkled her nose at the unpleasant smell of singed 
felt. 


“Dear me!” she sighed. “It appears that someone is firing at me with a 
prism-gun. Just look at my good hat!” 


Parker would like to have seen her at this moment. There was a very 
becoming flush in her cheeks, and a very dangerous light in her eyes. In all 
the years he had worked for her, Parker had never seen anything that could 
ruffle the icy calmness that made her such a crack agent. But then he had 
never seen anyone burn a hole in one of her favourite hats ...! 


She glanced around. A broom-handle was leaning against a nearby wall. 
She picked it up, placed her ruined hat on it and poked it slowly around the 
corner of the building, at the same time bending low and peeping out. The 
prism-gun sniper was dead on target. A hole appeared in the crown of the 
hat, and smoke curled up from the brown, singed edges. 


Lady Penelope drew back and straightened up. She had spotted the window 
from which the flicker of the heat-ray weapon came. With a dangerous calm 
she placed the ruined hat on her head. 


She moved on light feet to an alley. It wound away to link up with another 
medieval street. She was long familiar with these devious old routes, and 
now she was bent on reaching the back of the house where the sniper was 
holed-up. 


She had little thought for the danger she might be running into. She reached 
the house and saw that the back door was open. She looked in. The room 
was empty. On tiptoe she went to the stairs and began to climb. When she 
reached the landing she paused and removed one of her white gloves. From 
one of the fingers she shook out a tiny clear capsule. It contained a liquid 
that would vaporize into a stun-gas on contact with air. 


Holding the capsule ready to throw, Lady Penelope pushed open the door 
leading to the front room. 


A querulous cry greeted her: “Oh, mon dieu! Help me! Mademoiselle, call 
the police!” 


Lady Penelope saw a terrified old woman crouched in a chair. On a table 
near her were pieces of material which she was obviously making into a 
suit. Then Lady Penelope saw the casement window swinging open. 


With a murmured “It’s all right, Madame, don’t be afraid,” she moved 
quickly to the window. She was just in time to see a man bent low and, 
running hard, vanish round the corner of the house, carrying a short- 
barrelled weapon. 


She turned back into the room as the old woman plucked at her arm. “Oh, 
Mademoiselle! It was terrible! He forced his way in here, that man! He had 
some sort of a gun! He was firing from the window.” 


Lady Penelope removed her hat and indicated the holes. “I know, Madame. 
It was me he was shooting at. And just look what he did to my hat!” The 
old woman took the hat and clicked her tongue in dismay: “Ruined! It is 
ruined, Mademoiselle! And such a hat! So elegant! So stylish!” Lady 
Penelope glanced from the window again. She caught a glimpse of the man 
scurrying down the hill. A glearn came into her eye. She took the hat and 
placed it on her head. “TI will need this for evidence, Madame,” she said. 
“Forgive the intrusion... I hope you are not too upset. Au revoir!” Slipping 
some money into the other’s hand, Lady Penelope went down the stairs. 


At the back door she paused and took her gold compact from her bag. 
Holding it at eye-level she looked into the mirror. But anyone glancing over 
her shoulder would have got a shock to find the ‘mirror’ reflecting a man’s 
face ... 


“Yes, m’ lady?” came Parker’s voice. 


“Now listen carefully, Parker,” she said. “There’s a man coming down the 
street towards you with a prism-gun. He has been sniping at me. And I’m 
very cross indeed, because he has simply ruined my hat... See if you can 
detain him, there’s a good chap.” 


“Leave it to me, m’lady,” said Parker, and the tiny screen went blank. 


Lady Penelope closed the gold compact and strolled back to the car. She 
ignored the glances which people cast at her hat. Some probably thought it 
was a new fad from Paris; others smiled and shrugged their shoulders. 


Parker was sitting up stiff and correct in the driving seat of the pink Rolls 
Royce. When he saw his employer approaching, he jumped to the pavement 
and opened the car door for her. 


“Is everything all right, Parker?” she asked. 


He touched the peak of his chauffeur’s cap with a gloved hand. “Yes, 
m’ lady.” 


She got in, and he closed the door. As he slid behind the wheel again, he 
said over his shoulder: “I’m very sorry about the hat, m’ lady.” 


“Thank you, Parker,” she said. “Where did you put the fellow?” 
“In the boot, m’ lady.” 


She smiled. “Very good. Drive on to the police station, there’s a good 
chap.” 


As the big car purred away, Lady Penelope touched a button and the chrome 
ashtray in the upholstery before her tipped over. Now she was looking into 
a small screen that showed her the interior of the boot of FAB 1. The 
gunman had been lying on his back. Now he rolled onto one elbow, 
blinking his eyes at the bright light suddenly flooding the dark confines. 
“Why were you shooting at me?” asked Lady Penelope. 


He stared round wildly, seeking the source of the disembodied voice. She 
repeated the question in French. He answered sulkily in the same language: 
“T wasn’t shooting at you. It was a mistake.” “Then you were shooting at 
someone?” 


He stuck out an obstinate jaw. “It was all a mistake, I tell you.” 


Lady Penelope’s voice hardened. “You ruined my hat with your little 
mistake,” she said. “But I might overlook that, and not press charges, if you 
tell me who sent you.” 


He rolled onto his back again, and was silent. “Was it Monsieur Steelman?” 
she asked. 


His lips closed tighter. 


Lady Penelope went on: “We are driving straight to the police station— 
unless you care to lead us to where Steelman is hiding.” 


The gunman raised himself again. “I don’t know!” he declared. “I only get 
orders from a robot!” 


Lady Penelope touched the button that restored the ashtray. The Rolls 
Royce slid to a stop outside the police station. “Did you hear that, Parker?” 
she asked. “Mr. Steelman is somewhere in the neighbourhood.” 


He turned and nodded. “Beggin’ your pardon, m’lady, but I don’t think it’s 
safe for you to go to the ball alone tonight... not with Steelman and his 


ironsides around!” 


“I must go alone, or Estelle de Sale might be suspicious, Parker,” she 
replied. “We don’t want to lose our chance of getting the picture back.” 


He hesitated. “I—er—Maybe I could come in with you, m’ lady... in a fancy 
dress!” 


Her eyes twinkled. “What kind of costume would you fancy, Parker?” 
He fidgeted with his cap. “Well—er—I don’t know..." 


Lady Penelope was openly enjoying the situation. “I think you might look 
very good as a lion tamer, or perhaps Tarzan in a leopard-skin!” 


Parker winced at the idea. “I had in mind something more—er—solid, 
m’lady. Maybe I could wear a suit of armour.” 


Lady Penelope’s eyes opened wider, and the twinkle in them became a 
glearn. “You have given me an idea, Parker... You could come as a robot- 


one of Mr. Steelman’s robots!” 


His poker-face showed astonishment. “A robot, m’ lady?” 


“Don’t you see, Parker, it might be a way of getting close to Steelman—if 
he turns up tonight.” 


A light shone in his hooded grey eyes. “Oh, I see! Yes, m’lady. A good 
idea!” 


“Thank you!” said Lady Penelope. “And now would you take that fellow 
out of the boot and leave him in the police station ... And don’t forget his 
prism-gun.” 


Parker stepped to the pavement and felt under the driving seat. “Don’t 
worry, m’ lady. I’ve got the gun here. Exhibit ‘A’, so to speak.” 


Lady Penelope took off her ruined hat. With a last fond look at it, she 
handed it to her chauffeur. “What’s this for, m’lady?” he asked. 


“Exhibit ‘B’, so to speak!” she replied. 
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The pink Rolls Royce swept up to the entrance of the Palais de Danse. 
Police were there controlling the crowds who pressed against the crush- 
barriers, eager to see every new arrival at the Arts Ball. 


The entrance to the building was floodlit, and searchlight beams criss- 
crossed the sky above. 


An attendant dressed in the multi-coloured motley of one of Shakespeare’s 
Fools hurried towards the Rolls Royce. He was about to open the rear door 
when he spotted the figure behind the driving wheel. He stepped back, 
alarmed. The driver was a robot! 


Parker opened his door and began to climb stiffly out. He was beginning to 
regret Lady Penelope’s bright idea for his costume. 


“Cor! Now I know what a sardine feels like in a tin!” he grumbled to 
himself. “The only difference is that I’m the only sardine in this tin!” 


His appearance was greeted by screams from the excited teenagers—Les 
Copains. He opened the door for Lady Penelope. She stepped out, 
resplendent in the costume of a South American dancer. It was a typical 
Monsieur Charles creation—stylish and colourful, with a beaded brilliance 
that made Lady Penelope’s scintillate from the top of her two foot tall head- 
dress, to the tips of her sequinned sling-backs. 


Les Copains went wild with enthusiasm. “Chouette! Bath! Terrible! Ding! 
Dans le coup!” Their assorted slang-words for “Terrific!” were yelled, 
squealed and chanted. 


Taking Parker’s arm, Lady Penelope walked up the steps and into the Palais 
de Danse. Photographers pressed forward in the foyer, and flashbulbs added 
flashes of brilliance to the floodlighting. 


The sight of a robot entering the vast hall, with a beautiful South American 
dancer leaning on its steel arm, caused a minor sensation. Spotlights swung 
in their direction and a roar of applause went up as they began to parade 
around the dancefloor. At the same moment the orchestra struck up the 
infectuous rhythm of a rumba. 


“How very nice, don’t you think, Parker?” murmured Lady Penelope. “Your 
robot costume seems to be the hit of the evening!” 


“T think it’s yours they’re all applaudin’, m’lady!” said Parker, his voice 
hollow inside the robot costume. “But how are you going to find Estelle de 
Sale in this place? Look at the crowd! It’s jammed with people in costume!” 


“Ssh!” Lady Penelope said. “There’s someone coming to speak to us.” 


The lights had gone up, and the onlookers—in costumes that ranged from 
nymphs to astronauts— moved onto the dance floor. The man who now 
approached Lady Penelope and Parker was tall and in evening dress. He 
gave her a thin smile and a stiff bow. 


“There is someone who would like to see you in the manager’s office,” he 
said. “Will you come this way?” 


“Yes, of course,” said Lady Penelope. And with a smile towards her steel- 
clad companion, she went with the official. 


He led the way up a staircase and down a carpeted passage. At a door 
marked Managere he knocked. Opening the door, he indicated that Lady 
Penelope should enter. She hesitated for a moment, then stepped quickly 
inside. 


A squat man in evening dress looked up from a desk. He was examining 
some photographs. 


“Yes?” queried Lady Penelope. “You wanted to see me?” 


The other nodded. “I am a police officer, Mademoiselle. I would like to 
know why you have, hidden in that extraordinary head-dress of yours, a 
small radio-transmitter?” 


Lady Penelope covered up her surprise with a charming smile. “You have 
X-ray eyes, I gather!” she said. 


The policeman picked out one of the photographs and handed it to her. “No, 
Mademoiselle. But we have X-ray cameras taking pictures of all the guests 
as they arrive... You see, one of your compatriots, an Englishman by the 
name of Steelman, warned us that he had overheard a plot to rob the guests 
here tonight... Now, your explanation, please?” 


Lady Penelope sighed. “I’m afraid it is rather a long story, Monsieur. But 
you have, perhaps, heard of an organisation known as Intemational 
Rescue?” The other shrugged. “Naturally.” 


“Then,” said Lady Penelope, “if you will examine the transmitter in my 
head-dress, you will find it is equipment specially made by the organisation. 
I am their London agent.” 


The police officer fingered his heavy chin. “Show it to me!” he invited. As 
Lady Penelope removed her gorgeous head-piece, made by Monsieur 
Charles to represent a basket of exotic fruit, the policeman went on: “Why 
are you here at the Arts Ball? What are you trying to rescue here?” 


Lady Penelope removed the tiny transmitter from beneath an imitation 
mango. 


“We are trying to rescue a Cezanne!” she said. He took the transmitter from 
her. “A Cezanne? A picture?” he exclaimed. 


She nodded. “Stolen from the National Gallery in London. I was to meet a 
woman here, hand over ransom money and retrieve the picture.” 


The other’s hardened features reflected bewilderment and mistrust. He 
shook his head and was beginning to examine the transmitter when the door 
was flung open. He looked up to find a uniformed policeman, who gasped 
out: “Inspector, come at once! A woman—she has been attacked!” 


The inspector leapt into action. Still holding the transmitter in his hand, he 
ran down the passage. Lady Penelope went quickly after them. The passage 
opened out onto a balcony overlooking the cliffs and the sea. Lying beside a 
potted palm-tree was the crumpled figure of a woman. She was dressed in 
the long flowing robes of a woman of the East, with a yashmak covering the 
lower part of her face. 


The inspector dropped to his knees beside the injured woman. He placed the 
transmitter on the ground, and began to examine her wound. 


Lady Penelope knelt, too. She tore a strip off her Monsieur Charles dress to 
bind around the woman’s head. As she did so she said: “Inspector, this may 
be the woman I spoke of just now.” 


He glanced at her sharply. Without a word, he drew back the veil from the 
woman’s face. Lady Penelope nodded: “Yes. This is Estelle de Sale,” she 


said. 


The inspector rose to his feet. He turned to the uniformed policeman. “Did 
you see her come, upstairs?” 


“Yes, sir. But she came alone,” replied the other. 


“Then her assailant must have been waiting on the balcony... Is there 
another way of reaching it?” 


The policeman shook his head. “No, sir. Only by the stairs. And I was 
watching them.” 


Lady Penelope had risen to her feet and moved quietly to the balcony’s low 
balustrade. “Inspector!” she said over her shoulder. “I think this is how the 
assailant reached the balcony.” 


He crossed to her side. She pointed to a rope ladder hanging down below 
the balcony. The policeman joined them, and said: “Ah yes! And he must 
have escaped onto the cliffs that way.” 


There was a sudden mumbling noise behind them. They turned to find that 
Estelle de Sale had raised her head and was staring wildly around her. 
Words came hoarsely from her lips. 


The inspector leapt forward. “Quick! We must catch what she says!” he 
exclaimed. 


But already, as he reached her side and supported her head, it was too late. 
The inspector lowered her limp head to the ground and rose to his feet. “I 
caught only one word—‘robot’!” he said. “How could she have been 
attacked by a robot here?” 


The policeman gave a start of surprise. “But inspector, there is someone 
here at the ball dressed as a robot!” 


“What!” The inspector whipped round. “Then don’t stand there, man! We 
must find him at once! Come on!” 


As soon as she was alone, Lady Penelope tucked the ends of her long skirt 
into her waist-band, and threw one shapely leg over the balustrade. She 
swung expertly down the rope-ladder. When she reached the bottom, she 
could make out a path leading towards the edge of the cliffs. She ran swiftly 
along it... 


Ten yards from the edge of the cliffs, she stopped. A shadowy figure stood 
silhouetted against the sky’s purple bowl. It was the figure of a robot. 


“Parker!” whispered Lady Penelope. 
The steel figure turned towards her. “Yes, m’ lady?” 
She drew closer. “Did you attack Estelle de Sale, Parker?” she asked. 


The figure bent towards her slowly. At that moment two of the searchlight 
beams swung overhead, and she saw that the face inside the head-piece of 
the robot was not that of Parker! 


Steel fingers closed with bruising force around her arm. 


“Yes, Lady Penelope! I dealt with Estelle de Sale!” came the voice of 
Steelman. “She would not tell me where she had hidden the Cezanne.” 


Lady Penelope quelled the impulse to struggle. She knew that a slight 
tightening of the grip could break her arm. 


“You can’t escape, Mr. Steelman,” she said quietly. “The police have the 
place surrounded.” 


Steelman laughed. “Of course they have! I was the one who tipped them 
off!... But don’t worry! Everything is arranged. I have my speedboat 
waiting at the foot of the cliffs. Come along!” 


He marched her towards the spot where the footpath vanished over the edge 
of the cliff. A robot stood guard there, standing motionless. 


Steelman thrust his prisoner forward. “The robot will carry you down to the 
boat,” he said. “If you struggle, you will be crushed to death.” 


The steel figure scooped Lady Penelope into its arms. It turned and began to 
descend the cliff path... But as soon as they were out of sight of the cliff top, 
Lady Penelope found herself being set gently down. “It’s me, m’lady!” 
came Parker’s voice. “If you don’t mind waiting here where it’s safe, I’ll go 
and grab Steelman!” 


Before she could reply, Parker had begun to remount the path. When he 
reappeared at the top, Steelman uttered an exclamation as the truth dawned 
upon him. He aimed a vicious blow. It caught Parker on the side of the steel 
head cover. He staggered, tripped over a piece of rock, and rolled towards 
the cliff edge. Struggling to regain his feet, he saw the other steel figure 
lumbering towards him. One ponderous foot swung back to deliver a kick 
that would send him crashing over the edge ... 


But the kick was never delivered. Crouching behind Steelman, Lady 
Penelope acted like lightning. Grabbing the upraised foot, she heaved ... 


Caught off balance, Steelman toppled over the fallen figure of Parker, and 
plunged headlong down the cliffs... 


They listened to the clang of the steel figure as it bounced off the rocks. 
Then came a distant splash. 


Parker stood up. “Thank you, m’lady!” he said. “I thought I was done for 
that time.” 


Lady Penelope smiled. “Exactly what I was thinking when Steelman 
grabbed me, Parker!” she said. 


There was a shout behind them, and Roger Lyon came racing down the 
path. “Penelope! Thank Heaven you’re safe. Is that Parker with you?” 


“Yes, we are both all right, Roger,” she reassured him. “And Steelman is— 
down there! He went over the edge.” 


“And good riddance to bad rubbish!” said the other agent “So that just 
about wraps up the case, eh?” 


Lady Penelope nodded. “The only pity is that we may never find where 
Estelle hid the Cezanne,” she said. “She seemed to be trying to tell us where 
it was, but we missed what she was saying.” 


“Well, I didn’t!” said Roger. 


“What!... You mean—?” 


“The transmitter!” he replied. “It was lying on the floor beside her. I heard 
everything over the monitor set in my car... And you were right, Penelope. 
She was telling you where the picture is hidden. In fact, Fritz Creoni has 
dashed away to recover it!” 


“Splendid!” said Lady Penelope. “And now, Parker, if you would just climb 
out of that tin suit, I should like you to bring the car around and drive me 
home.” 


“M’ lady, I’d be glad to,” said Parker. 
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